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WONDER,” said Uncle Robert testily, 
laying down his newspaper with a slap, 
“T wonder why that precious humbug of 
Thanksgiving is kept up! Here it is again— 
twenty-fourth of November! It makes me mad!’ 

I was trimming my round hat for autumn, 
with poppies and other “savage plants,” but 
all-engrossing as my occupation was, I looked 
up in wonder at this astonishing burst from my 
usually good-tempered uncle. Seeing an inter- 
ested audience in my startled eyes, he went on: 

“Yes, Kitty, it makes me mad! Why should 
Ibe any more thankful on the twenty-fourth of 
November than on any other of the three hun- 
dred and sixty-four days of the year? Just 
because the Governor chooses that I shall be? 
What has he to do with it? Let him mind 
his own business !”” 

Really, this was becoming alarming. What 
was the matter with Uncle Robert? I rustled 
the ribbon in my fingers, and looked up at his 
face out of the corners of my eyes. There was 
a dark look in his that spoke much more forci- 
bly, and conveyed more idea of his troubled 
mind, than did his petulant words. 
nothing, but pretended to be absorbed in con- 
templation of my hat, holding it away from me, 


with my head a little thrown back, gazing at it < 


as though it were a water-color of great merit, 
and I a connoisseur. 
“T never knew the day properly observed 


yet,” continued Uncle Robert, more moodily. 


“As far as my experience goes, it’s an occa- 
sion for children to overeat themselves, and 
for grown people to indulge in an immense 
deal of bad feeling. It cultivates morbid, un- 
thankful sentiments! All clergymen preach 
politics, and contrive to abuse the administra- 
tion more or less. It’s one of their opportu- 
nities, I suppose, to let off the venom which 
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> our big turkey, who was strutting 


we laymen are privileged to spit out in small 
quantities through the year. If their salary 
hasn’t been promptly paid, or coals and butter 
are high, or young hopeful hasn’t graduated 
where he ought to, they lay it all to the state of 
the times, the degenerate spirit of the age; and 
not exactly daring to impeach Providence, 
they prefer to lay the blame on the head of 
the nation. Having done which, they feel 
that they have controlled their Ginconaiint) and 
exhort their congregations to be thankful. 

“For what, I’d like to know? For a handful 
of cherries, or a sheaf of wheat, I presume, 
judging from their remarks on the harvest, or 
possibiy for the few faithful who remain on 
earth, meaning the disappointed candidates for 
whom they voted. Pshaw! I’ve no patience! 
Then the congregation unite in praise, as the 
saying is, by singing about rising whirlwinds, 
blasted harvests, sickening flocks and dying 
herds, and declare with fervor, that yet'for 
these their soul shall raise, grateful vows and 
solemn praise. Praise, indeed! DBrays would 


> be a more descriptive and appropriate word.” 


I drew myself up a little at this, for I was 
one of an amateur choir, and felt responsible 
for the music at our little church. But Uncle 
Robert took no notice of me. By this ‘time he 
was walking up and down the room, and in one 
of his short turns he caught sight of Ali Pacha, 
proudly 
round the yard. Standing by the window, 
Uncle Robert apostrophized the unconscious 


bird, 


“Fattening for the slaughter, eh! Now, I 
suppose, if you had any brains in your silly 
head, and understood that all were to re- 
joice on the twenty-fourth of November, you 


¢ would be quite willing to offer yourself a sacri- 


fice for the occasion, strip off your feathers, pers 
251) 
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form hari-kari, take your liver under your 
wing like an opera-hat, and, with a bow to the 
cook, walk into the oven with the heroism of a 
Winkelreid, a willing martyr to the national 
cause. But you won’t be asked, my friend. 
You will be forced to take part in the festive 
ceremonies, and so shall I; and we shall do so 
with an equally good grace, I fancy. Has your 
Aunt Margaret sent to ask us to Oakwood this 
year ?” 

This question was snapped out to me, as 
Uncle Robert, turning suddenly, caught me at 
the looking-glass with the hat on my head, 
wondering if Charlie liked me best in scarlet 
or blue. 

“Yes,” I replied ; “we are all to go, and stay 
a week, There will be a large party—all the 
family, and Charlie Dean.” 

“Humpk !” was the sympathetic reply I re- 
ceived to this announcement. What was the 
matter ? 

“T should think you had enough to be thank- 
ful for, at any rate, Uncle Robert,” I continued. 
“You are well, strong, handsome (when you’re 
not cross), rich, and, I suppose, you call your- 
self young, as you are not forty yet. You've 
got a good home, plenty of friends, mother to 
take care of you, and me to teaze you. Why 
aren’t you thankful? You ought to be.” 

“See here, little Kitty,” said he, unbending 
his brow a trifle—that was because I said he 
was handsome—“I hope I am thankful; don’t 
misunderstand me, child, and think I am not. 
I’m not quarrelling with thankfulness, but with 
the want of it. I like to bow my head and re- 
ceive my blessings quietly, and then raise it 
and’ thank God for them” (Uncle Robert was 
watching the turkey drink); “but I can’t go 
into a sudden frenzy of joy on any one particu- 
lar day. When I sit down to think of what 
I’ve got, I’m much more apt to think of what 
I want.” 

“And what’s that?” I asked quickly, as a 
sudden idea of what it might be flashed through 
me. 

“Never you mind, little Kitty. What's that 
thing on your head! A hat! I thought it 
was a poppy. So Charlie’s to be there, is he? 
Well, he is good enough in his way.” 

“T should think he was,” I cried hastily. 
“His way, indeed! 
and has had three new clients since August.” 

“So that’s what we are to be thankful for, is 
it?” said Uncle Robert, taking me by my chin, 
and looking into my eyes, 

“Don’t! You hurt me! Let me go; I’m in 
a hurry!” I cried, and away I ran, upsetting 
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; my work-basket and all my ribbons, which was 


He is doing splendidly, ‘ 


stupid enough, for when I got up-stairs | 
thought blue would be more becoming, after all, 
my color was so bright. 

Oakwood was tlie old homestead, where 
father had been born and brought up, with 
four brothers. They ail seemed to think it a 
perfect Paradise, and looked forward all the 
year to the visit which was always paid at 
Thanksgiving time. I loved to go there, be- 
cause we had such grand frolics when we all 
met together; but I used to wonder how Aunt 
Margie—father’s only sister—could endure to 
live there. It was all well enough when there 
were ten cousins of my own age to romp with; 
but oh! how inexpressibly dreary to live there 
alone with grandma and grandpa, as Aunt 
Margie did. For Oakwood was miles away 
from any village, and the neighbors were not 
such as aunty could like to associate with. It 
was a large farm, and, of course, there was much 
to see to; but aunty had such cultivated tastes, 
was so intellectual naturally, and enjoyed all 
refined society so keenly, how could she bear 
to devote her life to the drudgery of a farm, or 
the small interests of the village? I used to 
pity her from the bottom of my heart when I 
thought of it; yet she was always cheerful 
and bright—and, indeed, I don’t know what 
grandpa and grandma would have done with- 
out her. She was the keystone of the family 
arch. She was gentle and lovely, but had 
enough determination to carry out her well- 
made plans vigorously. She was the confi- 
dante of ajl our little troubles, the ready 
sympathizer and willing helper; and, al- 
though she was not thirty, we younger ones 
of the family regarded her as the wisest, and 
consequently the oldest person of our acquaint 
ance. 

I was the only child of the oldest son of the 
family, and I knew that on the death of my 
grandparents, my home would be there with my 
father, who would inherit Oakwood. I never 
liked the idea of living there; in fact, I never 
would think of it as among the possibilities of 
life. I had no love for the old place; it merely 
represented everything that was stupid. To 
depend on my resources, as I was told to, 
seemed to me just the most maddening thing in 
the world. “No!” I used to say, ‘if I ever live 
at Oakwood, I’ll throw my pencils, books and 
music into the fire, put on homespun, churn the 
butter, bake the bread, feed the poultry, get 
regular wages, and when I have saved enough, 
go away and never come near the place again.” 
This was my plan at sixteen, and about as sen- 
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sible as most plans formed at that mature age. 
Whether Aunt Margie ever indulged in such 
thoughts I did not know, but she certainly had 
not acted on my plan. 

The house was an old-fashioned, rambling 
building, with an enormous hall running di- 
rectly through its centre. This was always the 
rallying-point for the family. Here we held 
high carnival at Thanksgiving, making the old 
rafters ring with our laughter. The many 
rooms in the house were comfortable, quaint 
and attractive to any one less prejudiced than I, 
but the hall, even I was obliged to confess, was 
the very picture and embodiment of comfort. 
The immense fireplace, filled with brightly 
burning logs, sent a ruddy glow to its farthest 
corner, and lit up the old oak beams that 
formed the ceiling. The large oak bookcase 
was filled with books suitable for all ages; old- 
fashioned mirrors, with quaint gold balls and 
eagles for ornaments, shone as brightly as ever, 
and reflected the many lounges, easy-chairs and 
footstools, covered with Aurt Margie’s bright 
worsted work. Stands of flowers filled the bow 
windows, the piano occupied the most popular 
corner of the hall, and grandmamma’s old 
spinnet stood at its side, on which we used ir- 
reverently to drum with our vicious little fin- 
gers when we were children, But the old 
clock was my delight, with its carved case 
reaching from the floor nearly to the ceiling. 
It had a ruddy, jolly-faced moon, which re- 
volved around the dial plate; there was also an 
arrangement for telling the day of the month, 
and several other devices. In fact, it seemed 
to do everything except tell the correct time; 
but its croupy tick was as loud, and its silver 
bell rang the hour as clearly and solemnly to 
us, as it had to the children of a former genera- 
tion. I used to stand before it, anxious to know 
if it ever said, “ Never, Forever,” like Long- 
fellow’s clock in the poem. But it never did. 
It was not sentimental, apparently, or else I was 
not. 

The kitchen was a part of the house that was 
worth seeing. The dresser, with its rows of 
bright tin pans, kettles, copper saucepans, and 
glowing dishes of all kinds, looked like the 
window of a house-furnishing establishment. 
The enormous brick fireplace, with its huge 
oven, must have burned a forest of ‘trees in 
its time. The pantries were deliciously sug- 
gestive, and from the long beams 0° the ceiling 
hung spicy herbs of every kind, emitting fra- 
grance to such an extent I used to think a soup 
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would be flavored by merely cooking in such ? 


an atmosphere. This domain was ruled by 
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Hagar, the old coloured couk, who had been 
born and brought up on the place, who had 
been first a troublesome little darkey, in every- 
body’s way, then cook’s apprentice, then cook, 
and so on, till she passed through the three 
phases—good servant, kind mistress and in- 
tolerable tyrant. It was during her reign that 
dear, gentle grandmamma had retired, leaving 
Aunt Margie to battle it out alone with Hagar. 
It was a severe and protracted struggle, but 
aunty’s quiet dignity conquered, and since 
then Hagar had been all that could be desired, 
if I except a proclivity of hers to put the sil- 
ver coffee-pot on the hot coals, or warm a bed 
with a frying-pan, and the like eccentricities. 
But these mishaps occurred at rare intervals, 
when she indulged in a fit of abstraction. 

Mother and I were the first arrivals at Oak- 
wood this year; the rest of the party were to 
meet us the next day, which would be Thanks- 
giving Day itself. Onr welcome was cordial, 
and the day passed cheerily, but as the evening 
shadows darkened, and aunty was called away 
on some household e:zrand, I found myself 
growing decidedly melancholy. I had taken 
my usual ramble around the house, had talked 
with Hagar, and visited the garden, where a 
few chrysanthemums still held their own in the 
shelter of the box border, now grown higher 
than my head. The sun set in a bank of sulky- 
looking clouds, and a cold wind was blowing, 
which sent me in-doors, only to find a perfectly 
still house, both my grandparents asleep with 
newspapers over their faces, and mother up- 
stairs, meditating, as she deceived herself into 
calling her afternoon nap. I chose a book, and 
sat down by the half-burnt logs in the library, 
but my thoughts began to wander, and I soon 
let the book fall into my lap, and sat staring at 
the dying embers. 

What if I were ever to live here as Aunt 
Margie did! Suppose Charlie had got tired of 
being flirted with by me, and had found some 
girl he liked better—some one gentler, prettier, 
better than I was. It was a possible thing that 
such might be found, I acknowledged to my- 
self, This state of affairs began to look proba- 
ble as I sat in the gathering gloom all alone. 
Well, what if it should be so? What then? 
Why, years and years and years of lone‘iness, 
I saw myself old, a patient household drudge, 
not like aunty—oh! no—for I never could 
hope to be what she was intellectually. If I 
could ever attain to patience, it would be my 
highest flight. I saw myself frying doughnuts 
over the kitchen fire, for a younger generation 
to eat at Thanksgiving—muking pies with care 
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for my cousins, arranging rooms, sorting linen, 
mending father’s shirts, drudging on year after 
year, alone—always alone. I began to agree 
with Uncle Robert—Thanksgiving was a hum- 
bug. Life was pretty flat—at least life here at 
Oakwood—without Charlie. I started to make 
the confession, even to myself. 

Just then Aunt Margie entered the library. 
“All alone, and in the dark, Kitty,” said she 
pleasantly, giving the dying wood-embers a 
poke with the tongs, scattering the red coals, 
and then laymg on bits of wood scientifically. 
“What are you doing, little woman ?” 

“Projecting my soul into futurity, Aunt Mar- 
gie,” I answered as lightly as I could, but with 
tears in my voice. “Everybody was asleep, so 
and Emerson have no charms for me.” 

“Neither are they suited to your age,” she 
answered, laughing cheerfully. “Try lighter 
literature and society on a dull November 
evening, and you'll find no time to project your 
little soul into futurity.” 

“Q Aunt Margie!” I cried impetuously, 
“how do you stand it here all alone? Are you 
happy? Aren’t you lonely ?” 

It has since occurred to me that thirty is not 
such a very great age—not old enough, per- 
haps, for a woman to have learned entire self- ( 
possession; but I was surprised, I remember, ‘ 
to see Aunt Margie start violently, and the 
flickering firelight showed a momentary con- ‘ 
traction of her forehead, and a shadow on the $ 
clear eyes; but she laughed in a moment, and } 
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said— 

“So you have been fancying yourself an old 
maid like me, have you?—and wondering how 
you could stand it? How can I 
answer your questions? I stand it, as you say, 
because it is my home, endeared to me by asso- 
My interests are small, but I try to \ 


Let me see! 


ciation, 
keep my heart large. ‘ 
to make the road of life a little easier for my ) 
parents’ failing feet, and as for the rest—well, 
Kitty, I advise you not to go about asking , 
people if they are happy. It’s such a puzzling 2 
question to answer. It is said in architecture, ? 
a building accurately fitted to answer its end ‘ 
will turn out to be beautiful, though beauty had 2 
not been intended. My life may not seem ‘ 
beautiful in its present aspect, but it may prove 


It is no small pleasure 


to be so at its close.” 

“But the loneliness of it, aunty—‘ the pity of 5 
it, the pity of it? Why didn’t you ever get ? 
married? I’m sure you’ve had offers enough.” ( 

“Yes, I could marry Dr. Drake, or Deacon 
Jones, or Abram Hall, or Ebenezer Williams,” ( 
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she answered, laughing. ‘They have all hon- 
ored me by inviting me to become their wife, 
Which shall I accept ?” 

“OQ Aunt Margie!” I cried, “do stop! Of 
course, you can’t marry any of those horrors! 
But didn’t you ever have a real, fine, handsome 
hero of a lover?” I asked, with very vague no- 
tions of heroism. 

“T had such a lover as you mean once, dear,” 
answered Aunt Margie softly. 

“Why didn’t you marry him, then?” T per- 
sisted, with the cool impudence of seventeen, 

“ Because he never asked me to, my child,” 
said aunty very quietly. 

Oh! this was dreadful! Just what I dreaded, 
exactly. I looked at her in a kind of dumb 
horror, as one in whom my own fate was shad- 
owed forth. 

“Tt's nothing to be horrified at, Kitty,” said 
che, smiling at my face. “It certainly was not 
flattering, but so it was. We were old friends. 
I thought he loved me; I think he tried to 
make me love him. Maybe I was mistaken, 
At any rate, he never asked me to marry him; 
and just ten years ago at Thanksgiving time, 
he went away. I lost sight of him then.” 

“ And have never seen him since!” 1 cried. 

“ Never.” 

The old clock in the hall really seemed to 
echo the word. 

“And did you love him?” I asked eagerly, 
but in a moment saw I had gone too far. 
“Oh! forgive me, dear Aunt Margie,” I cried; 
but I knew her seerct as well as though she had 
told it to me. I should have known it without 
the help of the treacherous wood-blaze. 

“ Aunt Margie,” I began again more quietly, 
“can you give thanks to-morrow honestly, 
heartily ?” 

“Why not, Kitty? Do you suppose that the 
trial has had power to crush ont all gratitude? 
No, no, dear child, I can conscientiously thank 
God for my creation, preservation, and all the 
blessings of this life, above all, for His ines- 
timable love in the redemption of the world by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, for the means of grace, 
and for the hope of glory.” 

As aunty spoke, all pain passed from her 
lovely face, a radiant happiness shone in her 
dark eyes; and if she had shown me her secret 
of sorrow, she had also shown me her secret of 
happiness. How trivial and mean my little 
troubles looked, how small my mind, how base 
my soul, in such a light as this! A moment 
more and she was bustling round the room, 
lighting candles, and restoring cheerfulness to 
the dark library; and when we went to the 
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tea-table together not a shade remained on her > 


sweet, serene face. “ It’s nonsense to say that 


no beauty was intended in her life,” I thought, ° 


) 
‘ 


as I watched her graceful movements, and 
heard the loving tones of her sweet, soft voice. 
“ Beautiful it was meant to be, and beautiful it 
must be!” 


) 


I cried myself to sleep that night, with the | 


November breezes whistling round my window, 
sobbing at the door-sill, and whispering sadly 
through the keyhole. Despite Aunt Margie’s 
example in practical cheerfulness, I felt miser- 
able. Her story had depressed me. J could 
not rise to any sublime heights. I wished I 
had stayed at home. ‘The country was dread- 
ful in November. Uncle Robert was right, 
Thanksgiving Day was a humbug; and in five 
minutes more I was fast asleep, and sailing on 
a rosy sea with Charlie for a pilot. Aunt 
Margie’s voice woke me the next morning, to- 
gether with the touch of something soft and 
cool on my face. It was a bunch of chrysan- 
themums, white, and pure, and fresh, with which 
she laughingly touched my eyes. 

“Here is a beautiful, sunny Thanksgiving 
Day,” said she gayly, “and I’ve opened your 
eyes with the emblem of constancy, two good 
signs for your year, Kitiy”—and tossing the 
flowers at me, she ran off. 

I sprang up with a sense of exhilaration and 
pleasure. The sun was streaming in at my 
window, the air was crisp and delicious, and I 
dressed to the music of the crackling wood-fire, 
placed the white flowers in my hair, and ran 
down to breakfast, having forgotten all my ap- 
prehensions and aunty’s sorrows in the night’s 
sweet sleep. I did wish that Uncle Robert 
could have heard the sermon that day at the 
little village church. As I listened, my heart 
swelled with gratitude, so touchingly did the 
clergyman point out the blessings of our lot. 
The whole sermon was full of love, peace, and 
full of hope. Uncle Robert’s remarks began 
to lose weight. 

On our return from church we were greeted 
with a salute from the hall, and a long proces- 
sion of cousins, headed by Charlie Dean, came 
towards us, ringing dinner-bells, blowing on 
conch-shells and tin trumpets, and beating on 
tin pans. It seems that the train arrived ear- 
lier than usual, and brought our tumultuous 
party sooner than we had expected. They had 
taken possession of the hall, and were holding 
high carnival there. For a few minutes all 
was confusion, everybody kissed everybody 
right and left, and such a hubbub of voices 
arose that Aunt Margie put her fingers in her 
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ears, and ran off. I managed to hear a few 
whispered words from Charlie, but the tumult 
began again in honor of Uncle Robert, who 
drove up at that moment. He had been abroad 
for many years, ever since I was a little child, 
a.al this was his first appearance among us at 
our family re-unions. His face was very white 
and set, but he looked exceedingly well, and 
not at all cross. Grandmamma had proclaimed 
that this was to be a full dress occasion, and 
the dressing-bell sent us all in different direc- 
tions to make our toilets. I never was long 
dressing, and soon returned to the hall, before 
any of the young ones were there. Uncle Rob- 
ert and Aunt Margie were together; they had 
just met. Old Hagar seemed possessed of a 
spirit of unrest that day. She had come at 
least forty times that morning to whisper mys- 
teriously to Miss Margot, and now here she 
was again. But seeing Uncle Robert, she came 
briskly forward, her black face one broad smile 
of welcome. 

“Massa Robert! Tank de Lord, youse here 
once more! Tought neberto see you no more! 
Ten years’go sence you was in dis yer old hall. 
Ten years’go sence you stood dar, and giv’ me 
five dollars, and told me go an’ giv’ Miss 
Margot” 

All at once the old woman stopped short, 
and stood as though she had suddenly been 
struck dumb, 

“What's the matter, Hagar?” asked Aunt 
Margie kindly. “ What makes you look so 
frightened?” 

But Hagar did not seem to notice her. She 
raised her hands to her grizzled, woolly head, 
and an expression of terror came into her old 
black face as she turned to Uncle Robert. 

“Done forgot dat letter as you gib me dere, 
to dis yer bressed moment.” 

And the old woman looked the picture of 
despair, as Uncle Robert seized her by the 
shoulder, and looked at her with wild, eager 
eyes that might well have terrified her. 

“Did you never give that letter, Hagar?” 
said he, in a low tone. 

“Kf yer please, Massa Robert, neber did, 
Massa, neber tought of it ’gen till dis yer 
bressed moment, Massa Robert!’ 

“What did you do with it?” asked he 
sternly. 

“Do wid it?” repeated old Hagar, slowly, 
her eyes on the ground, her thoughts wander- 
ing back over ten years. 

“Lemme see! You gib it to me jes yere, 
an’ you say gib dis to Miss Margot, an’ you 
went off on y’ole black hoss, an’ I turn to go 
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up-stairs to giv to Miss Margot, an’ th’ ole 
clock began to strike, an’ I knowed ’t was 
runnin’ down, an’ I went to wind it, an’ I drap 
de letter from my han’, an’ ’t mus’ ha’ gone 
down de clock-case.” 


As she spoke, Hagar walked slowly across ( 


the hall, opened the long door of the clock-case 
with the air of a somnambulist, put her hand 
down, down to the very bottom of the case, and, 
with a ery of mingled terror and triumph, drew 


up a letter, sealed, yellow with age and covered 


with cobwebs. 

“Dar now! Dar’tis! Hyar, Miss Margot, 
hyars yer letter; you’d oughter a had it ten 
years ’go; but hyar ’tis now, sure ’nuff.” 


And she took the letter to Aunt Margie, who | 
was trembling from head to foot, as in a chill. , 


As she took it from Hagar’s hand, the old wo- 
man cried—“ Oh! don’t ye, don’t ye! 
not looked so sence dat bery day ten year ’go 
when Massa Robert go ’way, an’ you was so 
Cretful despit sick. Oh! so sick. Shake wid 
chill, burn wid fever, mos’ die, Massa Robert, 
dat made ole Hagar forget de letter.” And off 


she started to bring a glass of wine to aunty, 
who looked as if she needed it, indeed. 
“Read it, Margic,” said Uncle Robert huskily. | 


“Read it, and answer it quickly. Ten years I 
have waited for that answer. Read it, and put 
me out of pain, if you ean,” 

And Aunt Margie read, with fast filling eyes, 


that old yellow letter, which told her of so ) 


much love, that passionate avowal, that eager, 
humble entreaty to be his wife, which Uncle 
Robert had written so long ago. 


“T will not pain your gentle heart by asking ( 


for an answer if you cannot love me,” it said. 
“ Leave it unanswered, in that case, and I will 


go, and never ask to see you again till you send $ 


for me. But, Margie, when you do send, I will 
come, if it is not for ten years. 
mercy send quickly.” s 

Uncle Robert stood watching her read. 
never shall forget his face as it watched hers. 


Slowly Annt Margie put out her hand; he ? 


clasped it in his, and I—ran away, my eyes so 


full of tears I could not see, and stumbled over 


Hagar coming with the wine. I took it from 
her, and told her it was not needed, and then 
went on blindly to the library to set down the 
wineglass, for I could not go into the hall 
zagain just then. 
- stopped to shake my fist in the direction of the 
old clock. 


“Think of your standing there all the time | 


with that letter, and never telling of it, you old 
ithing! And of my liking you, too! And of 


Youse ‘ 


But oh! in ( 


I « 


In the midst of my tears, I » 
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my opening your door fifty times to look at 
your weights, and never once stooping to see 
what you had hidden in your horrid old case !” 

“Kitty, are you ergzy ?” said a yoice at my 
side, and turning as I wiped my eyes, I saw 
Charlie, who had been in the library all the 
time. On seeing him, I began to laugh, and 
then I began to ery, and then I choked with 
the wine he tried to make me swallow, and 
then I laughed and cried together, and finally 
told him the story in a rapid, excited way. 
He listened very quietly till I had finished. 

“T see a moral to this story,” said he gravely, 
but with a twinkle in his eye. “ Delay is dan- 
gerous, and circumlocution risky. If anything 
is to be said, let it be said at once. Kitty, in 
plain English, I love you dearly; will you be 
my wife?” 

“O Charlie! you know I will,” I answered 
with a great sob, and then we both burst out 
laughing at this very direct conclusion to 
which I had arrived. But it was no time 
for coquetry; Charlie was in deadly earnest, 
although he did make a joke of it, and my 
heart was too full to allow me to say much, 
and perhaps my answer was as satisfactory as 
was necessary, though not, strictly speaking, 
romantic. 

The dinner-bell rang a great deal too soon, 
though most of the party did not think so. I’ve 
no doubt that it was a very substantial, excellent 
dinner; but to my eyes there was a halo around 
everything, even to the ham which Aunt Margie 
carved with a tablespoon, having previously 
eaten her soup with a fork, to grandmamma’s 
great wonder. But I knew why she did s0, 
and Uncle Robert and Charlie knew, and before 
the evening festivities were over, everybody else 
knew, too. “ Love and a cough cannot be hid.” 

Long and merry was the frolic that night, and 
when we were all tired out, grandfather ealled 
us together to sing our Thanksgiving hymn: 

“Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days.” 

The strain rose joyously from full hearts, and 
went swelling up to Heaven. I stole a look at 
Uncle Robert, to see if he remembered his re- 
marks on this hymn, made to me some days 
before. But his face was radiant with a great 
and holy joy. Aunt Margie’s hand was clasped 
in his; I saw that all regrets and murmurings 
were at an end, and that a new and beautiful 
life had begun for both, that as long as life 
should last this perfect love should endure. 

The old clock began to strike. Its silver bell 
chimed with my thought. “Forever,” it rang 
clearly, “forever, forever, forever.” 





PUPILS IN DESIGN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WATCHING AND WAITING.” 


\ ILLIAM DACRE, delineator, had what 
he styled with facetious pomposity his 
School of Design, consisting pro tem of three 
pupils, to whom he committed the working up 
of orders not sufficiently important in his 
estimation to require the touch of a master’s 
hand, the glow of a master’s fancy, though 
their ‘productions were subject to the test of a 
master’s criticism, and his judgment was life 
or death. 

They were totally distinct types of character, 
these pupils in design, and their work, and 
their manner of executing it, differed as much 
as their characters. 

Rosa Brooke, a blonde, with beauty’s rounded 
curves and witching dimples, pink-hued flesh, 
twining hair, red, full lips, and love’s print in 
her chin, working in a fitful, desultory way; 
impatient of details; loving to do with the 
fewest possible strokes the task chosen or 
assigned; loving to dazzle and startle the eye 


with brilliant effects; hating the slow, patient ( 


study which fidelity to truth, in nature and 
spirit, exacts; lacking steadfastness of aim, 
lacking persistence of effort, lacking judgment, 
taste, or whatever name you please to call that 
fine, discriminating sense which never errs in 
choice or treatment of subject; yet possessing 
undoubted genius, which, united with a differ- 
ent temperament, and developed by careful 
culture, would, in certain limits, have attained 
to very satisfactory results—which, even under 
present conditions, was not without power to 
please. 

Mathilda Hunter, a brunette, tall, angular, 
with a fair development of muscle, resolute 
mouth, sharply cut nose, piercing eyes, straight, 
black hair smoothly banded about a head with 


marked prominence in the regions of com- ( 
bativeness, destructiveness, firmness and self- | 
esteem, applying herself to the work in hand 
with an energy and a concentration of purpose ( 


which, to a person of indolent habit, 
frightful even to contemplate, the result always 
characteristic, remarkable for force rather than 


grace, bearing the stamp of her prejudices, and , 


appearing not unfrequently, to an unbiased 


mind, greatly exaggerated, though seeming to > 


herself only a fair, faithful representation of 


facts and principles. 
Bertha Engle, neither a blonde nor a bru- 
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nette, noticeable neither for curves nor angles, 
a slight figure, wide forehead, large ideality, 
morbid conscientiousness; a pale face, some- 
what dull and cold, except when flashes of soul 
illuminated the gray eyes and quivered about 
the sensitive mouth; a slow worker, patient, 
studious, self-exacting, only at times, when 
touching on some point of special interest, 
sketching with nervous rapidity, her face 
Ww arming into a feverish glow; but her achieve- 
ments in art showed many inequalities, rarely 
or never presenting the smooth, rounded, har- 
monious whole which you would look for as 
the result of so much care and study ; though 
there were exquisite touches overlying the bold 
design, blending delicacy with strength in parts 
too preponderant for symmetry, the effect was 
somehow dissatisfying, suggesting a beauty and 
a perfection which was not realized, vexing 
one like a dream that breaks just at the fateful 
moment when some wonderful, wished-for re- 
velation, after long waiting, is about to be 
vouchsafed. 

Out of such material did William Dacre 
gather sometimes a sketch that suited his pur- 
pose, an advantage hardly sufficient to atone 
for his trouble, one would suppose. Yet there 
may have been for him ample satisfaction in 
the thought that he was giving to unfledged 
talent an opportunity to evolve and test its 
powers; and if his discipline was severe, if he 
set the mark to be attained beyond the com- 
pass of its strength, it was not injured by the 
effort, though it failed to reach the shining 
point. 

The trio were waiting, this spring ofternoon 
on which I introduce them to you, for the 
master’s judgment on their completed work. 
Rosa, with an overflow of spirits, talking 
vivaciously, as was her wont, whether her 
hands were occupied or idle, her head poised 
upon one side like a bird’s, while she, with 
comfortable assurance, contemplated her per- 
formance; Mathilda sharpening her pencils 
grimly between complacent glances at her 
finished sketch; Bertha putting last touches to 
hers, as she would continue to do while a mo- 
ment intervened between her and judgment, 
her heart no longer swelling with the rapture 
of creation, but Iving like lead in her bosom, 


so distinct to her sense and so painful was the 
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sharp contrast between the thing she had de- 
signed and that she had accomplished. 
“T teil you, though, girls,” said loquacious 


Rosa, with another critical look at her draw- ‘ 


ing, “this isn’t our vocation. We do extremely 


well, but the work is altogether too confining 4 


and wearisome to make a business of. It would 
serve us better as a pastime, a recreation, A 
skilful use of the pencil should be classed among 


our accomplishments; it ought never to be » 


thought of as a means of support. 
look out for husbands to insure us that. 


Hus- 


We must 


bands, my beloved hearers, are a wise provision ( 
of the Lord for us poor, weak women folks. I ‘ 


feel more and more persuaded that we ought to 


accept the dispensation, and be thankful, in- ° 


stead of setting out in this independent way, 
with the idea that we are sometime going to do 
our own living. A ridiculous fancy! Why, I 


thought I was going to make my fortune in a > 


week. Pooh! Your face is your fortune, after 


all, my pretty maid.” 

They were so accustomed to her chatter, that 
they scarcely noticed what she was saying, and 
neither lady answered, 

Presently she fluttered off her chair, like a ( 
canary off her perch, and twittered away to the ‘ 


window. 


chirped. “I don’t think he has passed to-day. 


“T wonder where my Adonis is,” she ? 


) 
I wish I knew his name, and whether he thinks 


of me. Ah! there he comes this moment. 
How handsome !—what a gracious presence! 


And now he looks this way; he sees me; he > 


Audacious, upon my 
How do I 


smiles; he lifts his hat! 
word! And yet I am not angry. 


know but he may be something more to me ? 


than a passer on the street in the days to come ? 
I like him wonderfully. All the square looks 
dark, now he is gone—only a trail of light 
along the pave where he has passed. Heigho! 
I wish he would come with a chariot, like the 
prince in story, and bear me away. 

“Why don’t you say something, ye mutes— 
Bertha and Mathilda! Am I to do all the 
talking? I wouldn’t object—it is vastly more 
agreeable than work—but then, you know, I 
don’t want to usurp your privileges. That’s a 
fine sketch of yours, Mathilda Hunter, and you 
know it very well. Speak out now, like a 
woman, and say that you think it quite worthy 
of Master Dacre’s favorable notice, and that 
you expect it to lay the foundation for an en- 
viable fame.” 

“T expect nothing where woman’s work and 
man’s judgment are involved,” responded Miss 
Hunter tartly, setting her jaws firmly together. 
“No matter how much merit my productions 
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may possess, experience has proven to me the 
folly of hoping even for justice from any mas- 
culine critic.” 

Rosa laughed. “Unhappy Mathilda!’ she 
said, “It is because you manage so badly, and 
defeat your ends by a bristling, defiant, de- 
termined effort to gain them. You stroke the 
animal the wrong way. He is a great deal 
easier coaxed than driven. You should wheedle, 
not goad. You shut your teeth hard together, 
and go at him snarling, growling and biting, 
and he will set his teeth hard together, and 
fight it out with you on that line. Oh! you 
are bigger than I, Mathilda Hunter, but you 
are not near so wise. I know better than to 
march up to a man with the authority of an 
officer of the law when I wish a favor, and to 
fly at him with all manner of abuse when he 
fails to give me justice. Justice, forsooth! 
Who wants anything so hard? If you do, 
have it, Mathilda Hunter, if you can get it. I 
want more—a great deal more. I want tender- 
ness, and charity, and sympathy, and help, and 
admiration, and—and my own way. You are 
too modest by half. Justice! a very meagre 
claim, indeed. Don’t you want more than that, 
Bertha Engle? Bless you, how tedious you 
are with your work! You are spoiling that 
picture with finish. It was originally an ex- 
cellent sketch—almost equal to mine—and what 
higher praise could you wish ?—but you are de- 
termined to sacrifice it to some finical ideal, 
which, permit me to inform you, you will never 
be so unfortunate as to realize. Now, frankly, 
what sort of judgment are you looking for Mr. 
Dacre to pronounce on your performance? Do 
you despair of appreciation as much as Ma- 
thilda here ?” 

Bertha, putting down her pencil, leaned her 
head back against Rosa’s encircling arm, and 
drew the cool hand laid upon her shoulder over 
her aching eyes. She would rather not have 
told what she hoped or feared. She never 
loved to gossip about her work. There were 
people to whom it would have been a cross 
even to speak of it. 

“Tf I do not deceive myself”—she began. 

“ Be perfectly sure that you are not guilty of 
anything so criminal as self-deception, you 
scrupulous, tiresome ereature !” struck in Rosa, 

“Tf I understand truly my own feelings in 
the matter,” she went on, “it is not Mr. Dacre’s 
favorable opinion that I am working for, so 
much as it is for the approval of my own judg- 
ment, and the attainment of a standard which 
I do not think impossible to reach in the art 
that I have chosen as a pursuit. I have, though, 
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avery ardent desire for his approbation, that 
bejng, in a measure, synonymous with the good 
Iseek; but I do not regard it as an end. It is 
not the limit of my aspirations any more than 
his condemnation is the extinguisher of my 
hopes. I hold him as an honest and impartial 
critic. I honor his judgment, and I may find 
his censure quite as useful in its way as his 
praise, though I would prefer the latter as the 
sweeter form of help. But with or without his 
approval”’—Bertha took up her pencil again, 
balanced it a moment between her fingers, 
considering—“I must go on, accomplishing 
what I can,” she concluded, and returned to her 
work. 

The door swung noiselessly on its hinges, 
and the terrible critic walked in—by no means 
a formidable person, if one might judge by the 
mildness of his countenance. 

Rosa turned on him vivaciously. “ Did you 
hear her, Mr. Dacre?” she cried, lifting her 
finger with a horrified air. “ Did you hear this 
girl talking heresy ? She says she doesn’t regard 
your decision on her work as final at all; that 
she cares a great deal less for your opinion 
than her own, and that it doesn’t make any 
difference whether she has your approval or 
not; she shall go on her own way, just the 
same.” 

Bertha’s clear, gray eye fastened her. “Keep 
truth on your side, Rosa,” she warned. 

“ Well, now, you know it was something like 
that you were saying, Bertha Scrupulous; but 
your talent for the exact is something fearful,” 
pouted Rosa. “Here, Mr. Dacre, you must 
examine my sketch first,” and she drew him 
away to her easel. 

But when she had him there it did not ap- 
pear that she was in any haste for his decision. 
She leaned over the picture, half veiling it 
with her curls; and the living picture being 
the prettier and most striking of the two, the 
artist’s eye was naturally caught by it. Rosa 
hever permitted her work to be considered 
except in connection with herself—understand- 
ing that its effect was most advantageous when 
she intercepted and refracted its rays in their 
passage to the critic’s eye. 

“You mustn’t be too severe with poor Rosa 
now,” she said, with a soft, pleading look in his 
face, and she stole a hand timidly into his. 

He swept her curls aside in order to obtain 
aclear view of the picture, but a sudden in- 
teresting discovery of hers—a stroke of policy 
in its way—distracted his attention. 

“You are not feeling well to-day, Mr. Dacre,” 
she said, gazing at him with an expression of 
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extreme solicitude and sympathy, her voice 
modulated to a tone in itselfa caress. “I had 
not observed, until you came so near, how 
weary and ill you are looking. Indeed, I fear 
you are working too hard, my dear master. If 
Rosa could only help you, instead of being the 
trouble that she is!” And again the blooming 
face and cloud of hair swam between judge and 
picture. 

Perhaps he was vexed—he might have told 
you that he was—but he certainly did not have 
that appearance. 

“Rosa must give me opportunity to judge 
whether she is a help or a trouble,” he said 
gently, making another attempt to get something 
more than a glimpse of the sketch. 

She pushed it towards him bashfully, still 
half hiding it with her hand, but she would 
not let him examine it unassisted. Her face 
was near to his, her hair drooping on his 
shoulder, and mingling with his beard, while 
she volubly deseanted on the merits and defects 
of her work—explaining, apologizing, defend- 
ing, entreating, with timid, arch and melting 
glances between. 

The master listened, looked and smiled. 
“Very well done, Miss Brooke,” said he, not 
waiting for her to conclude, having learned the 
foily of that. “ But when we represent person- 
ages who figured in events, real or imaginary, 
fifty or a hundred years ago, we do not trick 
them out in the latest Parisian styles.” 

“Oh!” breathed Rosa softly ; “I didn’t think 
about that. Does it make much difference, Mr. 
Dacre? It would be immensely tiresome and 
vexatious to be obliged to study out the details 
of costume in vogue with generations long dead 
and buried.” 

“No doubt. 
thing meritorious without some trouble,’ 
turned the critic; “but we must be truthful, at 
whatever cost.” 

“This fault would merit no worse name than 
bad taste, I’m sure,” asserted Rosa with conf.- 
dence; “and none but a critic would mark it. 
Common people do not notice such trifles. I 
have seen illustrations with just such discre- 
pancies pass without comment other than ad- 
miring.” 

“That may be, but they were not from the 
workshop of William Dacre,” answered the 
artist proudly. ‘‘ What goes thence must meet 
the requirements of my judgment. The public 
taste is not my standard.” 

Rosa clasped her hands upon his arm, and 
looked up appealingly, her eyes moist with a 
rising mist. “Iam so grieved with my failure 
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to please you,” she murmured with quivering 
lips, and the mist threatened to end in a deluge 
as she bowed her head with a sob. 

“There, there! Don’t mind, Miss Brooke; 
we are all subject to errors,” said the gentleman 
nervously. “I dare say we shall be able to fix 
the matter up, and make all right with a few 
skilful touches. Cheer up.” 

Rosa lifted her head, and her smile was a 
perfect rainbow through her dropping tears. 
She had gained her point, and she was wholly 
satisfied. It did not matter how her work 
passed, only so it passed, and she gained her 
present reward. 

Breaking away from her profuse demonstra- 
tions of gratitude, Mr. Dacre walked over to 
Miss Hunter. That strong young lady set her 
square jaws tight together, and turned on him 
with a defiant glare. 

“Your sketch,” said he briefly. 

She produced it. 

“T suppose you consider it necessary to go 
through with the form of criticism,” she snarled, 
“but 1 understand it to be nothing more than a 
form. My work is pre-judged, and whatever 
merit an unprejudiced eye might find in it, 
cannot, from the very nature of the case, be 
recognized by you.” 

The words, not more offensive than the man- 
ner, were unfortunate at that moment. The 
master, frowning, closed his lips firmly, and 
bent his stern gaze on the picture. The sub- 
ject was one on which Miss Hunter’s tongue 
and pencil loved to dwell—man’s injustice to 
woman—and belonging to that order of tem- 
perament which never does things by halves, 
her illustrations were always extreme expo- 
nents of her peculiar views, with a tendency to 
pass the mark they were intended to hit, like 
projectiles aimed with too great force. 

Mr. Dacre put down the sketch. 

“With your usual keenness and sagacity, 
Miss Hunter, you have forestalled my deci- 
sion,” he said, his voice giving out a hard, 
metallic ring, which had not been perceptible 
before. “I do not, as you prognosticated, re- 
cognize any merit in your drawing, cannot 
recognize any, ‘from the very nature of the 
case,’ as you put it, by which term I under- 
stand you to intimate the truth that it possesses 
none. It is a ridiculous caricature, and totally 
inappropriate to the matter which I gave you 
to illustrate.” 

He was turning sharply away, but Miss 
Mathilda Hunter, rising to her feet, commanded 
his attention. 

“Your criticism is characteristic of your 
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sex,” she retorted with passion, yet with an 
effort at dignity. “ You are all, from least to 
greatest, incapable of rendering justice to wo- 
man in any sphere of life or labor, and if she 
expects ever to possess the rights, and share 
the honors and emoluments which the tyrant 
man has usurped for long centuries, she must 
make up her mind to a desperate and _pro- 
tracted struggle against the oppressions and 
impositions practised upon her by the assumed 
protectors of her interests. On my own part, I 
have submitted to your dictation, and been pa- 
tient under your exactions, as long as I think 
proper. You have cramped and fettered mein 
the exercise of my talent to the extent of your 
power, and I do not intend to be any longer 
hampered and hedged in by the limitations 
you jealously impose on me. Our connection 
is severed to-day, and I boldly strike off the 
shackles of your tyranny. I shall open a 
studio of my own, and trust to the liberal- 
minded few for the appreciation and patron- 
age which I feel that I merit, but shall never 
gain under your Procrustean system of tute- 
lage.” 

“Success to you, Miss Hunter,’ responded 
the gentleman with satirical politeness. “If 
you would not scorn to accept advice of the 
‘tyrant man,’ I would suggest, with the open- 
ing of your new enterprise, the propriety of 
keeping a civil tongue, and the impolicy of 
assuming a defensive attitude towards your 
friends and patrons, as if they were lying in 
wait to wrong and take advantage of you the 
moment you relaxed your vigilance. The 
‘tyrant man’ has found necessary to his suc- 
cess in business the belief, or, at least, the as- 
sumption of belief, in the honesty of his fellow- 
beings, and in their purpose to deal justly and 
honorably with him. 

“Miss Engle, is your work not done?” he 
asked with some sharpness, turning his back 
on the indignant Mathilda, and approaching 
his third pupil. 

She dropped her pencil with a nervous start, 
and leaned back in her chair. “ You shall 
judge,” she said, moving aside to give him op- 
portunity for inspection of her work. 

He drew up a chair, and sat down, his brow 
lowering, his mouth compressed, a spark of 
anger in his eye. 

Bertha noted the signs, and thought with a 
smothered sigh how unfavorable they were to 
any hope she might have entertained of his 
approval. Unfavorable, certainly, but she had 
not provoked them. He was looking very in- 
tently at her sketch, it is true, but he had not 
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consciously noted a single feature of it. He 
felt annoyed, irritated, and thoroughly out of 
humor for the moment, though he would laugh 
heartily ten minutes later at the cause of his 
disturbance. 

Presently he remembered his office, and saw 
as well as looked at Miss Engle’s picture. Its 
impression was not good. He did not like it. 
It was not what he had expected. It was not 
as he should have drawn it. 

“You are too ambiticus, Miss Engle,” he 
said austerely; “you aim at too much. One 
would think, looking at this sketch, that you 
never expected to make another, so desperate 
seems to have been your attempt to give your- 
self thorough expression, and to leave no ex- 
cellence uncompassed. We do not want all the 
floral treasures of the universe in a flower-pot, 
nor the whole gamut of human emotion in a 
single act.” 

Bertha sat still. Already depressed by the 
vivid consciousness of many and glaring de- 
fects in her work, the charge of faults unsus- 
pected was a little stunning. 

“Do you wish me to make use of this draw- 
ing, Miss Engle?” he asked, facing her ab- 
ruptly, perhaps not liking her silence any 
more than he had liked the volubility of the 
others. 

“ Not unless it pleases you,” she answered. 

He looked at it with a shade less of annoy- 
ance. “It might be worse,” he said, “but it 
might be better. The fact is, I expect more of 
you than I do of——some others. I want your 
best efforts. I can’t be satisfied with anything 
less.” 

He rose up, looked at the artist, looked at 
the picture, mused, shook his head and turned 
slowly about. “You can do better; try the 
subject again,” was the decision and order. 

Bertha bowed. 

The master eyed her sharply as he passed. 
Her face was pale, her mouth compressed, as if 
with pain, her eyes cast down. 

“Tf you are very deeply disappointed,” he 
said, pausing—“ if you will suffer any incon- 
venience from the loss of the work—why, I 
think it would pass.” 

A flame of color ran into Bertha’s cheek. 
She reached out her hand, seized the design, 
and tore it into fragments. 

“T have no ambition to do work that will 
merely ‘ pass,’ ” she said. 

“Spirit !” muttered William Dacre. 

“Moonshine!” shrugged Rosa Brooke. 

“Tame submission to man’s tyranny,” sneered 
Miss Hunter. 
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Fortune, circumstances, or whatever name 
you like to give that agency which drives us 
about the world and sets us in unexpected 
places, bronght these students in design together 
at Rosa’s house, in a city distant from that in 
which we made their acquaintance. Rosa’s 
prince had appeared and carried her away, not 
exactly in a chariot, but in a railway car, and 
the others had drifted after, Mathilda in her 
capacity of public scolder, which called her to— 
divers places, Bertha in pursuit of certain ad- 
vantages pertaining to her art; and a brief re- 
union for old association’s sake was the natural 
result. 

Rosa Moore was only another name for Rosa 
Brooke. She still hovered an hour about her 
work, and claimed the reward of those who 
bore the heat and burden of the day. 

Mathilda Hunter was Mathilda Hunter— 
only a degree more so. Her business enterprise 
had been a failure, in consequence, she alleged, 
of man’s injustice, and she had relinquished 
entirely the practice of her art, and accepted a 
new mission, viz., the public proclamation of 
her wrongs, with imperious demand for instant 
redress. She was like a laborer who leaves his 
plough and runs about scolding his fellows be- 
cause no grain sprouts in his unsown furrows. 

Bertha was fulfilling her humble aspirations 
by doing what she could. To a careless obser- 
ver, her progress seemed but indifferent—under- 
ground growth, which careless people make no 
note of, but necessary, nevertheless, to the bloom 
and the fruit which later they admire and 
taste. Bertha had not come to the harvest. 
She was yet doing the weary, patient work 
which must precede the harvest—a labor with- 
out other inspiration than an abiding faith in 
Eternal Justice, which awards to each in season 
the merited good. There could be no cheating. 
Any attempt to snatch the reward without 
earning it might give some present advantage, 
but the balance would be righted in the end. 
That was Bertha’s belief, not meekly adopted 
from another, but made her own by Experience, 
the sire of all actual beliefs. More than once, 
in the reaction of her own insincerities, she 
had received hints of this rigid law of compen- 
sation, and hints to the wise are sufficient. For 
the present, then, lonely, doubtful toil, weary, 
heartsick waiting ; later, if faithful, the satisfied 
labor of the harvest which others should share. 

“JT don’t seetwhy you haven’t become thor- 
oughly disgusted with it in these five years,” 
said mercurial Rosa, speaking of Bertha’s per- 
sistence in her profession during the latter's 
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brief visit. ‘Now, asa diversion, I love art, 
but make it a work, and I should perfectly hate 
it—at least, without the excitement of constant 
praise, and the cheerful trumpeting of fame to 
give it interest. But you, somehow, have man- 
aged to get along without any such pleasant 
incentive, drilling and drilling day after day 
for five long, weary years, and you are not fa- 
mous yet. Bertha, several persons in this great 
republic do not even know that you exist. 
Five years! Bless me! I should have died or 
gone crazy.” 

And Rosa, who had taken to dabbling in oil, 
the better to gratify her love of color, moistened 
her brush and made two strokes, positiveiy, 
without speaking, in the gorgeous tunic of an 
original and very stunning Cleopatra, designed 
to grace her front parlor. Rosa said she only 
used her brush to beautify her home. Bertha 
thought other brushes, less artistic, would aid 
materially in beautifying it—viz., scrub and 
dust brushes—if Rosa would condescend to use 
them, or see the propriety of ordering them 
used, 

“Tf I had looked or longed for public appre- 
ciation, esteeming it the highest good, I should, 
doubtless, have grown discouraged with my ill 
success in that direction,” said Bertha, who 
was sitting on the floor busied with the double 
occupation of building block housesand fashion- 
ing doll dresses for Rosa’s little prince and 
princess. I have felt most disheartened by my 
failure to please myself. Indeed, it is very 
hard to miss my own approval. It is a good 
deal easier to dispense with other people’s.” 

“You miserable egotist !” cried Rosa, wheel- 
ing about with suspended brush. “ Who would 
believe you valued your own opinion so highly ? 
Now, I think it would be a great deal more 
creditable to you to feel satisfied when you are 
praised by people whose judgmentis just as good 
as yours. WhenI am told that my pictures are 
fine, I bow with graceful assent, and believe it, 
every word.” 

“ Happy Rosa,” smiled Bertha, and held up 
to the admiration of the little princess her 
freshly attired waxen idol, which was greeted 
with a chorus of gleeful shouts. 

Rosa, having worked precisely half a minute, 
turned about again at tne joyful clamor to ex- 
claim—‘ Bertha, I declare, what a charming 
mother you would make!” : 

“Why, that must be a finer compliment than 
if you had said, ‘ What a famous artist you will 
make!” says Bertha. 

A silence of two seconds, and a flourish of 
Rosa’s brush, then another outbreak. 
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“Don’t you expect ever to be married, Ber- 
tha?” 

“Tf the Lord wills,” answered the young 
lady reverently. 

“Sublime resignation! But I should think it 
was a pretty clear expression of the Lord’s will 
when He sends a man to ask you; and, to my 
certain knowledge, that has happened more 
than once.” 

“Perhaps to try me. A man isn’t neces- 
sarily the right man, you know.” 

“A fig for your finical distinctions,” retorted 
Rosa, “One man is as good as another—they 
are all pretty much alike. The best for you, of 
course, is the one who loves you most. Pray, 
how do you expect to distinguish between the 
definite and indefinite, and ascertain Heaven’s 
will in matters matrimonial ?” 

“ By my feelings,” replied Bertha. “ When 
the right one comes, if he ever does, I don’t 
suppose I shall weigh, and ponder, and con- 
sider whether I will marry him or no. The 
evidence in the case will be so clear that I shall 
only wait for him to ask me to say yes with all 
my heart.” 

“A modern Rebekah! What sort of an ani- 
mal do you have an idea he will be?” queried 
Rosa with scornful lip. 

“T shall know when I see. I don’t like to 
communicate my ‘ideas’ on the subject. No 
doubt, like the weather anticipated by the re- 
nowned Shepherd of Salisbury Plain, he will 
‘be such as pleases me.’ ” 

“Poor and old, halt and blind, ugly and 
despised, likely enough,” pursued Rosa ma- 
liciously. “Shall you love him ?” 

“ All the same—and work for him,” answered 
Bertha valiantly—“ though he will prefer, as is 
his right, to work for me.” 

“Tiear her, Mathilda Hunter! She’s as ro- 
mantic as a maid of sixteen yet,” cried the little 
matron, appealing with uplifted hand to the 
silent third of the party. 

Mathilda was buried in the report of com- 
mittee on ways and means to ameliorate the 
hard condition of the down-trodden sex, and 
did not respond, 

“Mathilda Hunter, one of the oppressed sis- 
terhood appeals to you.” 

She laid down her paper with finger point- 
ing her place, and condescended to inquire 
after the trivial subject they were discussing. 

“Nothing more important than matrimony 
and husbands,” answered Rosa demurely; 
“and we wanted your valuable opinion on the 
same.” 

“My opinion is expressed in my action,” 











Oe 
returned the lady with dignity, resuming her 
interrupted reading. 

“ Not necessarily, Mathilda,” said Rosa, with 
a mischievous smile. “People do not always 
remain single from choice.” 

“So long as husbands are despots, and mar- 
riage is a state of bondage, J shall remain sin- 
gle from choice,” responded Mathilda emphati- 
cally. “I never shall submit tamely to be 
trampled on, and have all my rights ignored.” 

Sertha and Rosa laughed merrily. The idea 
of Mathilda being trampled on was ludicrous 
in the extreme, they thought. 

“ Never see a brawny, muscular woman, with 
spirit to match, but she is always fearfully 
suspicious that she will be ‘trampled on’ if she 
doesn’t stand constantly on the defensive,” said 
Rosa. “Now, we little ones don’t have any 
such trouble. We look upon it as a foregone 
conclusion that we are to rule, and if there’s 
any trampling to be done, a number three boot 
is equal to the duty. We have matters all to 
our own mind, I tell you, and, indeed, if we 


didn’t have it would be our own fault—just a ,; 


failure in management—a want of tact, that’s 
all. As for rights, we don’t know what all 
your bluster about them means. We smile, and 
sigh, and simper, roll up our eyes, drop a few 
tears, offer a kiss, and we have things just our 
own way, and miss no rights at all.” 

“Because your minds are occupied so en- 
tirely with matters of trivial importance, that 
you are insensible to the more momentous 
issues of life,” explained Mathilda. 

“TIeaven grant no abatement of trivial mat- 
ters, and preserve us from such sense as yours,” 
ejaculated Rosa fervently. ‘“‘ A state of bon- 


dage’ would be decidedly beneficial in your | 


case, Mathilda Hunter, and I have no doubt 
you will come to it in season. I can imagine 
just what sort of a ‘despot’—otherwise hus- 
band—you will attract and hold: a meek, 
mild, dapper little gentleman, with about half 
your physical and mental strength, who will 
look at you for approval before venturing to 
remark that the weather is fair, and who will 
stay obediently at home attending modestly to 
house and family affairs while you are abroad 
on your glorious mission, preaching the duty 
of rebellion, and proclaiming liberty to slaves 
unconscious of their unhappy plight until you 
let in light upon their mental and moral dark- 


ness.” 


arms, compressed her lips, cleared her throat, 
and looked as though she was going to deliver 
a speech, 
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Mathilda laid down her paper, folded her ‘ 
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“Weak, silly, frivolous women,” said she, 
“are pleased with every opportunity to cast 
ridicule on the worthy class laboring earnestly 
and unceasingly to elevate the sex to its proper 
position, but the time will come when they 
will very gladly partake of the fruits which 
the scorned Jaborers with toil and sweat have 
hardly earned for them. The pioneers in re- 
form are always objects of contemptand reproach 
with the shallow and short-sighted, and if they 
were not upheld by a lofty sense of duty, and a 
firm faith in the ultimate triumph of the cause 
they espouse, they might, with reason, feel like 
retiring in disgust and discouragement from 
the field when those whom they are seeking to 
benefit join issue with the enemy, and make 
common cause with him against the noble, 
self-sacrificing women whose work is withou 
worldly reward. As for myself, you may ridicule 
and hold me inas great derision as you please, 
but I shall continue to urge the wrongs, and 
demand the rights of my sex, until a wider 
sphere of action is secured to those who de- 
sire it.” 

“Doso,” said Rosa’s husband, appearing sud- 
denly in the door, and catching Mathilda’s last 
remark, “but remember that a practical illus- 
tration of any truth is always more moving 
than a mere assertion, however forcibly made. 
It is the example of pluck, perseverance, and 
the resolution to accomplish something intrin- 
sically good in departments of labor already 
open, which, more than the bombast of wordy 
reformers, carries conviction of the justice of 
woman’s claims to a wider sphere of action 
than custom accords to her. Your friend, Miss 
Engle, here, and others like her, with steady 
persistence in their chosen professions, showing 
their appreciation of the necessity of earnest 
labor to achieve worthy and enduring results, 
yet without the sacrifice of a single womanly 
attribute, are accomplishing more for their sex 
than their loud-voiced sisters vociferating 
fiercely for rights which they have only to 
earn to take.” 

“But for the ‘loud-voiced sisters,’ allow me 
to say, Mr. Moore, the modest merit of ‘ Miss 
Engle and others like her,’ would attract the 
attention of the pompous lords of creation no 
more than it has done for generations out of 
memory,” responded Miss Hunter promptly. 
“Tris the constant agitation of the subject of 
woman’s rights, and the vociferous demands of 
the ‘loud-voiced sisters,’ which has commended 
to your notice and appreciation the worth of the 
faithful, silent workers whom you are pleased to 


contrast with us.” 
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“ Agitate and vociferate, then, to your heart’s § 
content, Miss Hunter, but don’t forget it is the 2 


doer who points the argument of the talker,” 
answered the gentleman, 

“ An’ is it yourself, sure, ‘Rory O’Moore ?’” 
broke in Rosa, who had dropped her brush, 


and sat staring at her husband with a look of ? 


mingled helplessness and perplexity. “Thrue, 
an’ it’s not a bite of dinner J have for ye. The 
sight of you brings to mind the fact that cook’s 
mother was taken unseasonably ill this morn- 
ing, and very inconsiderately called away her 
dstiful daughter, and left me in charge of her 
affairs, which I, unaccustomed to manage, had 
forgotten absolutely until this minute.” 

“And I have an engagement and cannot 
wait,” said Mr. Moore, in a tone slightly vexed. 

Rosa jumped up, ran to him, threw her arms 


about his neck, kissed him repeatedly, as if 2 
) 


kisses were food for an empty stomach. 

“You mustn't lose patience with your Rosa,” 
she said coaxingly. “And don’t you know you 
shouldn’t expect a woman of genius to bother 
her head with vulgar culinary matters? What 
could I have done, pray, if I had remembered ? 
I only know dinners after they are laid.” 

“Miss Hunter is a woman for emergencies. 
You might have pressed her into service,” 
said Mr, Moore, smiling indulgently at the 
comical situation. 

“Mathilda? Why, she would flounder and 
flop about in the kitchen like a big fish out of 
water,” answered Rosa scornfully. “Itis Bertha 
that I ought to have put in command. Bertha 
is wise. She would cook like a philosopher. 
If she had never seen a potato in its native 
state, she would give it that curious, critical 
glance of hers, and prescribe at once its proper 
mode of treatment as exactly as if she had 


been all her life on intimate terms with it. If § 


she had never made a loaf of bread, she would 
look at the sawdust and ashes, or whatever may 
be the ingredients of which it is composed, 
weigh, ponder, analyze and compare, and pro- 
duce by precise, scientific rules, the finest sam- 
Bertha, my light in dark- 
Genius itself is 


ple of the article. 
ness, you must take the front. 
getting faint with hunger.” 

And throwing an arm about her friend, Rosa 
hurried her, laughing, to the kitchen, followed 
by Mr. Moore and the shouting babies, who 
liad been amusing themselves by slyly draw- 
ing their fingers throngh Cleopatra’s gaudy 
robe, and painting each other’s faces a la 
savage. 

And Miss Hunter sat still and finished her 
report. 


strain her. 
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Pupils in design still, you see, working out 
each her own theory of life with varying re- 
sults. But may we discern in any of these the 
faint outlines of the much talked of “Coming 
Woman?” 


> 
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ANECDOTE OF CUVIER., 
BY MRS. M. 0. JONNSON. 
UVIER, the French naturalist, was a man 
of marked courage and _ self-possession. 





’ Ardent and enthusiastic in the pursuit of his 


favorite science, he was accustomed to rove 
about, by day or night, in thick forests, and 
any accessible haunt of bird and beast, to learn, 
as fully as possible, their nature and habits. 
Those who knew him well thought it impossi- 
ble to excite in him any feeling of fear; but at 
one time a man determined to test the matter, 
and frighten him if he could. Supposing the 
naturalist not to be moved by any mortal terror, 
he disguised himself as a devil, according to 
the commonly received ideas of that function- 


ary. It was a very dark night, and Cuvier 


was passing along through a dense wood, when, 


with a tremendous roar, the monster sprang 
out from his ambush, and confronted him. 
Cuvier paused in his walk, and demanded reso- 
lutely—“ Who are you ?” 

“Ym the Devil,” was the courteous reply, 
“and I’ve come to eat you up.” 

Cuvier coolly surveyed him, as he would 
any rare specimen, and proceeded directly to 
classify him. 

“orns, hoofs,” he said slowly: ‘Gram- 
niverous—can’t do it /” and walked on, leaving 
the somewhat crestfallen Devil to the enjoyment 
of his own thoughts. 
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Tur Empress CHARLOTTE is the subject of 
the following incident, which will be read with 
melancholy interest: This unfortunate princess 
has been staying for some time at Spa. The 
other day she insisted with such vehemence on 
playing at roulette, that it was impossible to re- 
On approaching the table, she de- 
liberately placed a gold piece on the number 
19. The Emperor Maximilian was shot on 
June 19th. The wheel turned, and, though 


’ thirty-seven chances were against her, she won. 


She smiled sadly, took up the money, and 
quietly left the room. On her way out a poor 
man passed by. She gave him all the money, 
with the injunction that he was to “ Pray for 
him.” It is known that the Empress Charlotte 
never protiounces the name of Maximilian. 
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THE HANGING-BASKET. 


BY JANE NEY. 


UTIE BRAND was a Western schoolmis- 

tress, and “boarded around ”—alas! She 
thought of this drearily, one winter day, as the 
afternoon drew to a close. Her circumstances 
at that time may be more particularly stated as 
follows: Mr. Brand had died insolvent; his 
debts were all the inheritance of his orphans, 
Lutie and Neddy. The creditors—and among 
them was Mr. Brand’s elder brother—held a 
grave council, at the end of which her uncle 
told Lutie that her father’s affairs were in a 
miserable condition, and as the estate was far 
from being sufficient to satisfy those who had 
claims upon it, she had better go to work at 
once, Lutie meekly replied that she was will- 
ing to work, and she hoped in time to earn 
enough to pay all her father’s debts; to which 
her uncle said, “ Pish!” He then promised to 
secure a school for her somewhere, if she thought 
herself capable of teaching, which she did, and 
to send Neddy to board with another relative 
in the country. 

Thus had Lutie Brand come to preside in 
Jersey Centre school-house, with a salary of two 
dollars and a quarter a week, and “found.” 
(To the uninitiated I would respectfully whisper 
that the last word is an abbreviation for board 
and lodging.) Poor Lutie’s home was a large 
one; it comprehended the whole district; and 
through the cold winter she trudged her rounds, 
pressed into unpleasant intimacy at one place 
by her rough entertainers, or driven from 
another by inhospitable complaints. 

She sat thinking of all her woes that after- 
noon in December, and not least among them 
was the prospect of spending five more days at 
the Barnes’s, and five more wretched nights be- 
tween two little Barneses, who seemed to have 
been instructed in the use of the punkah, so ex- 
actly did they imitate its motions with the bed- 
clothing. Her pupils were buzzing their spell- 
ing-lessons; she rapped on the desk and re- 
quested them to be quieter (the timid girl rarely 
uttered a command), and as the whispering 
sunk lower, she turned to absent thoughts 
again. She wondered if dear Neddy, whom 
she had not seen for a month, slept warmly 
these chill nights, and wished, with tears in her 
eyes, that she could snuggle him up in her arms 
a little while, as antidote for heartache. Then 


she reproved herself for thinking no one 
could take as good care of him as she, and for 


Centre were angling. 


not being content with the lot whereunto God 
had called her, looking up with a smile of 
thankfulness and pleasure at something sus- 
pended above her desk. It was a little basket, 
over the sides of which a delicate plant trailed 
out. So completely were they covered, that a 
second look was necessary to discern that the 
nourishing earth was contained in a china bow], 
to which the basket was fitted. This, to the 
children, was simply “ Miss Brand’s hanging- 
basket,” but to Lutie it was the plant her father 
had loved most, held in a vase her mother had 
given her one childish birthday. She did not 
carry it with her in her migrations. There was 
no danger of its freezing, for the school-house 
was snug; and not a child, however naughty, 


) or otherwise ready to vex the teacher, would 


touch the pretty thing to harm it. So there it 
hung, sometimes vibrating slowly backward and 
forward; and there it was carefully watered and 
tended, by hands that often trembled pitifully ; 
and it had felt, too, after the day was done, a 
hot, wet cheek pressed to some of its green 
leaves. 

Lutie did not believe herself “called” to 
teach. She could not control the big boys, and 
as to punishing anybody, she never got farther 
than a frightened remonstrance not to do so. 
She had not much spirit, I admit, nor, indeed, 
much of anything else to commend her to in- 
terest, except a pair of earnest gray eyes, and 
slender hands, and a pure young heart. 

Just as Miss Brand opened her mouth to call 
up the first spelling-class, a rousing rap made 
everybody start. White with fear, she opened 
the door, and seeing Mr. Dick Craig standing 
there, turned a little whiter. Mr. Dick Craig 
was one of the awful Committee. 

“ Will you walk in, sir?” she said. 

“Thank you, yes.” Dick took off his hat and 
entered. He was a bewitchingly handsome 
man, after whom all the young ladies in Jersey 
For, besides his Adonis 
visage, had he not a rich papa in Chicago, who 
had given him property at the Centre, and or- 
dered him to settle there until he should re- 
form himself from certain dissipations; and 
had he not the nicest house in-the village, with 
two servants? and did he not astonish all the 
farmers by his knowledge and business tact? 
and had he not been made a school-committee 
man ?—which honor amused him exceedingly. 
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Yes, Mr. Dick was highly eligible; but it was 


not that thought which made Lutie blush and \ 


stammer as she called up her spelling-class. 
For it was impossible he should even think of 


her. ‘ 

“View,” she pronounced to the first boy, 
painfully conscious how shabby a view she, in 
her worn dress, presented. As long as the world 
lasts, young women will desire to appear well 
before young men, though for the mere sake of 


appearing well. 

“V-i-e-w, view.” 

“New,” she pronounced to the next, wishing 
with all her heart that she was possessed of at 
least one garment to which this adjective could 
be applied. 

“N-i-e-w, new,” droned number two, bound 
to imitate the head boy in spelling. 

“That isn’t right, Johnny ; try again.” 

“ N-e-a-w, new.” 

“Johnny,” remarked his teacher despair- 
ingly, “I am afraid you haven’t studied your 
lesson. Try this word once more. There are 
only three letters in it. You can certainly 
spell it.” 

, “ N-u-e, new,” sulked the boy. 

Here the other boys, unable longer to con- 

ceal their sense of their own superiority, gig- 


gled outright; and as the stupid lad made (‘ 
more ridiculous blunders in the course of the ? 


lesson, they several times exploded, and con- 
tinued to laugh until the most amused one saw 
fit to cease, no matter how sternly Lutie shook 
her switch. It seemed to the poor girl that 
her pupils had never behaved so badly before, 
as, indeed, they never had, and by the time she 
had examined the next class, and made ready 
to dismiss, she was frantic with embarrassment, 
and the children were frantic with mischief. 
The presence of Mr. Dick Craig did not in the 
least awe them, for he had played snow-ball 
with these identical rogues, and dispensed 
candy among them to such an extent that they 
were of opinion he would abet their conduct on 
all occasions. When Lutie touched her bell 
for the first boy to pass out, two more followed, 


and while she was seeking to detain these, five | 


or six boys hastened to reach the door, and 


taking hold of each other’s coat-tails, went off 2 
; divinity set to preside over a lower but beauti- 


like a train of cars. 

The school-room was at last cleared; its 
mistress returned dizzily to her desk. Dick, 
who had been laughing inside his solemn face, 
was smitten by her despair. She did not try 
to conceal her inability, nor to excuse the 
scene he had witnessed; she felt he would find 
it his duty to report her to the Board and have 


) stooped to gather it up. 
; does not love plants will not be expected to 


’ slender veins. 


her removed; she now only awaited the an- 
nouncement of such intention. 

Mr. Dick approached her desk with the 
smile that had at last broken through his lips 
circling all over his face. 

“The young rascals! they ought to be 
soundly beaten !” 

Lutie looked at him, vaguely wondering if 


¢ it were her duty to call them back, and try to 


beat them. 

“ Dothey annoy you often thus, Miss Brand?” 
continued Dick, with a very savage tightness 
about the mouth. 

Lutie felt her hour of annihilation had come. 

“They are very large and strong,” she quiv- 
ered meekly. “I know I am not capable—I 
ought not to have undertaken—but I had to do 
something, and I thought perhaps I could rule 
them by kindness.” 

She turned her white cheek aside—he could 
not help but notice its sharpening contour— 
and looked out of the window steadily to keep 
the drops in her eyes. 

Mr. Dick Craig was now really savage with 
the rebels. 

“We had no idea they were tormenting you 
so. Why, I have a great mind to go and 


catch and cudgel some of them myself!” he 


exclaimed with an involuntary gesture. And 
here let me remark, that on the little circum- 
stance of Mr. Dick’s having made this gesture, 
hangs my story. For had he not, in the ful- 
ness of his indignation, dashed out his arm 
against Lutie’s hanging-basket, he would cer- 
tainly have thought of her no more after Jeay- 
ing the school-room, or would have thought of 
her only in a comical light. Through this 
small awkwardness, however, Mr. Dick Craig 
plunged himself into her life. Lutie heard the 
crash, and turned her startled eyes upon a ruin. 
There lay her darling plant with its green 
creepers mangled by the earth and broken 
Her heart broke to see it so; she 
Now, a woman who 


china. 


find this catastrophe pathetic. If she has never 
watched their shooting and budding, the deli- 
cate line spreading along their surfaces, and 
continually cared for them, feeling like some 


ful race, she can never understand how this 
poor little woman could weep fervently over a 
mashed vine as over a lifeless body. Besides, 
it was a relic of her past. The touches of her 


) . . . 
father seemed, drawn in like the sunshine, to 


have been lingering, the very sap along those 
Ashamed of her weakness, she 
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rose very quietly and tried to smile, but the , 


flicker was as faint as twilight brightness on the 
hills. 

Poor Dick was a piteous object. In his first 
consternation I think he uttered a naughty 


“word, and so felt ready, ina moment afterwards, 


to part with both right hand and tongue. Never 
in his easy past life had he been guilty of such 
clumsy carelessness. Never had he found him- 
self standing speechless before a woman. What 
excuses could he make? What restitution ? 
He had overthrown one of that care-worn wo- 
man’s few joys—for to her it had been “a thing 
of beauty and a joy.” 

“Never mind,” comforted Lutie, with the 
afore-mentioned faint flicker, “it’s only my 
little hanging-basket. Perhaps I oughtn’t to 
have swung it up there. It was in your way.” 
She felt herself and all her belongings in the 
world’s way just then. 

“No it wasn’t,” said Dick pitifully. “I 
knocked it down because I’m a great elephant. 
Miss Brand, I do assure you——” 

But again Dick’s tongue became useless, and 
he went down on his knees to pick up the 
broken china. “Alas!” thought he lugubri- 
ously, “why did I not content myself with the 
honors of an amateur farmer? Why did I 
‘venture, like little, wanton boys that swim on 
bladders,’ on the sea of school-directorship ?” 

He looked so funny in his position, that 
Lutie, in the midst of her grief, threw back her 
head and laughed a little tinkle of a laugh, 
like a pet lamb shaking its bell; which sound 
seemed to electrify the spirits of Mr. Dick. 
But she silently cried on her way home, feel- 
ing, in some measure, as if she were come from 
the funeral of a dear friend. 

I am not painting to you a strong, proven, 
healthy woman. Lutie was only a child in the 
world ; she had but lately stepped into the cold. 
She had been so used to having fleshly hands 
bear her above stones, that she knew not yet 
the power of Unseen hands; so she dashed her 
feet, bruised them and wept. Lutie had not 
yet learned the meaning of life. She had always 
been loved and cherished, and had vaguely 
supposed herself created for that purpose. She 
was now being led through the Valley of 
Humiliation, that she might translate for her- 
self that word into its true sense—to love and to 
work. 

Within three days of this time, a boy was 
sent to Miss Brand’s boarding-place with a 
He carried a beautiful tea- 


message for her. 
rose in the daintiest of pots, which Mr. Dick 
Craig begged she would accept if she did not 
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consider him beyond the pale of forgiveness. 
Lutie wrote a simple little note, which brought 
Mr. Dick himself to the Barnes mansion. 

“T cannot take your rose,” she said frankly, 
holding out the pretty vase between two caress- 
ing hands. “It is very sweet; you were very 
kind to think of it—but I cannot take it. You 
bought it to replace my hanging-basket; but 
nothing can do that—I mean,” she exclaimed, 
catching back her words lest they might hurt 
him, “it was a silly little thing; no one but I 
could have valued it; and I cannot accept any- 
thing in the place of it. You have nothing to 
ask pardon for. It was principally my fault 
that the accident happened. I believe I should 
have asked the Board about hanging it there,” 
concluded Lutie dubiously. 

Dick pleaded in vain. Lutie was firm as a 
little princess. So he carried his offering 
home, and almost threw it at his housekeeper. 
Thus ended the first chapter of their acquaint- 
ance. 

The winter progressed, and Lutie still toiled 
her rounds, both in the school-room and in the 
district. She felt very grateful to Mr. Craig 
for not having procured her discharge ; indeed, 
she innocently loved him for it. The whole 
duty of school visiting seemed to have devolved 
on him. He came pretty often; and she, hav- 
ing no awe of him, managed her sceptre better 
than formerly. 

He liked to watch the queer, small creature ; 
she was not the party to be pitied now. Her 
rule of kindness did work wonderfully well, 
after all. That year’s labor was a hard dis- 
cipline for Lutie, but it developed resources in 
her. She had come to it a timid, affectionate, 
sentimental child; she was lifted and shaped 
into a self-reliant, self-restraining, Christian 
young woman. To be sure, the people she 
rubbed against every day were of the coarse 
and flippant kind, and there was no one be- 
sides Dick Craig who recognized her nature ; 
but this drove her more closely to an inner 
communion. For, at the first, she much dis- 
trusted Mr. Dick. All the Jersey Centre belles, 
on hearing of the floral atonement Dick had 
made, had hastened to inform Lutie that he 
was a “ dreadfully ‘fast? young man, and there 
was no end of stories about him ;” which Lutie 
heard with wide, astonished eves and quict 
resolutions. But he would visit the school, 
and he made her talk in spite of herself, and 
they had such conversations as waked them 
both up wider to life and the progress of the 
age. She saw such rays of earnest purpose in 
his eyes, she heard him avow principles that 
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her heart echoed; she saw him, in the strength 
of his manhood and his intellect, girding for a 
goodly battle; she saw his face sometimes 
flushed with the remembrance of past follies, 
and she could not continue to distrust him 
entirely. 


You may wonder how this overtasked young 


girl could remain the lady she had been, and 
become the woman she had not been, in such a 
social atmosphere, and almost without the 
necessaries of life. As to the “atmosphere,” I 
am inclined to think every one, like our planet, 
carries his own; and as to the “ necessaries of 
life,’ what do you name them? for there are 
different opinions on this subject. I heard a 
man once declare he wanted nothing but “ vic- 
tuals and clothes and a little tobacker,” and he 
considered himself a contented and praise- 
worthy person. Somebody has sung, “Man 
wants but little here below ;” but I do not think 
that poet’s “little” could be identified with the 
afore-mentioned stock. As a general thing, 
people always are wanting “a little.” But the 
question is, What things are necessary to the 
life of a young woman? And when I say life, 
I don’t mean mere existence. I believe these 
things are necessary to her perfect fulfilment: 
A living Christian faith, plenty of work to do— 
obscure and simple, it may be, but not the less 
work for her Master—and the society of men 
whose intellectual and moral natures may lead 
hers in the race. 

Like Bunyan’s Christian, after Lutie had 
passed through the Valley of Humiliation, she 
entered the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 


It was well she came to it strengthened, for she ; 


did not know she was to leave it unscathed. 
She heard these tidings 
indirectly, but they turned her faint with ap- 
prehension. The family who had charge of 
him lived only six miles away from her school ; 
she wondered somewhat bitterly why they had 
not sent for her; they knew she was straitened 
in means, and at the mercy of the busy farming 
people for a conveyance. She thought all 


Neddy was very sick. 


week of her darling, till she could endure the > 


suspense no longer, and resolved to go to him 
on Friday night. 
her entertainers to carry her, especially after 
Mrs. Barnes, to whom she had again come in 
her rounds, remonstrated against the intention. 

“The men folks are so busy hauling now, 
that I don’t see how they could leave off to 
take you, Miss Brand,” said this bustling wo- 
man, as she filled Lutie’s dinner-plate. “ And 


then, la me! you needn’t be skeered about your | 


brother. It’s nothin’ but a touch of the agur, 
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She hesitated to ask any of § 
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T’il warrant. Nothin’ more than we all have 
to take our turns at. He'll come round hearty 
enough yet.” 

Lutie swallowed these words with her dinner, 
and both words and dinner strengthened her 
for the attempt she now determined on. She’ 
dismissed the children early, as was usual on 
Friday afternoon, and hastened to her lodging 
to make some small preparations. She had 
slipped from the house, and was far up the road 
before Mrs. Barnes was thoroughly convinced 
in her mind that the school-ma’am intended to 
do it. 

The afternoon of a raw March day does not 
present much attraction to a pedestrian. Lutie 
set her face to the wind and the long reach of 
road before her with resolution. The weather 
pierced her worn veil and searched all her 
wraps, but rapid walking made her blood 
bound in defiance of the weather. Her winter 
campaign had taught her the secret of march- 
ing. She walked slowly at first; then, as her 
muscles awoke to fuller play, increased her 
speed. What a long journey that was! Every 
step that brought her nearer Neddy made her 
more impatient. She saw the snow trailing 
over the withered arms of trees like an infant’s 
white robes over its old nurse’s arms, the faded 
grass on the roadside, a flock of wild geese pass- 
ing over the very fences that bounded her way, 
with keen, speculative, yet absent eyes. Neddy, 
Neddy was everywhere. He was the white- 
robed babe—she remembered so well how he 
had looked when a babe—that lifeless grass 
was like his cheek now; his was the faint, dis- 
tant cry; and circumstances walled in her life 
as those fences set bounds to her road. She 
almost flew to the end of her journey. 

Night had fallen before she reached her 
destination. It was a heap of logs, dignified 
by the name of farm-house. She scaled the 
tumble-down bars, and knocked at her kins- 
man’s door, 

“Wow is Neddy, Uncle George?” she asked 
timidly of the dilapidated man who opened it. 

Before he could get his slow tongue in run- 
ning order, the shrill voice of a woman cut its 
passage through her tympanum. 

“La me! Lutie Brand, is that you? You 
made up your mind at last to come and see 
your poor relations, did you? Come in and 
take a cheer.” 

Lutie came in, but took no “cheer.” There 
lay Neddy in a corner bed, pale, skinny, peev- 
ish, nothing like the dear, plump Neddy he 
had been. 

“Darling, do you know sister?” she asked, 
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his heavy little head. 

‘Course I do,” he whined. “ Why didn’t you 
come before ?” 

Lutie was crying wildly, but silently, with 
her back to the woman who was her aunt. 
She took up one clammy hand and kissed. its 
blue finger nails. 

“He’s had a tech of the agur,” said Mrs. 
Brand, as she bustled about to tidy the room, 
feeling that it devolved on her to entertain the 
guest, “This is his shakin’ day. George, go out 
and put up the beast. 
back ?” 

“No,” said Lutie softly. “I came on foot.” 

“You don’t say you walked all the way from 
Jersey Centre,” cried Mrs. Brand, with a rasp 
that made Lutie shudder. “ Well, if that don’t 
beat all! Why, we used to hear you were so 
delicate you couldn’t walk half a mile. How 
do you like school-teachin’? Don’t like it as 
well as playin’ on the piano, do you?” 

Lutie said no word. She knew the woman 
was prejudiced. A few months before she would 
have wept in resentment—now she only pitied 
the nature that could exult in another’s down- 
fall. She resolved that Neddy should not stay 
there. : 

Lutie removed her wraps, and sat down, 
holding her brother’s hand. 

“What made you stay so long?” whined the 
child. 

“T was obliged to, dear. I’ve had to work 
very hard to earn money. I only heard last 
Tuesday that you were sick, but I could not 
come until to-day. And I couldn’t hire a con- 
veyance, because my salary is not yet due.” 

“© dear!” said Neddy, tossing feverishly. 
“T want a drink. I want a good, cold drink.” 

His sister hurried to get it. But he only 
tasted, then pushed the cup away. 

“T don’t want water. It tastes like quinine. 
O Lutie! I wish I had an orange. Why didn’t 
you bring me one?” 

“Neddy, dear, I would have brought you 
lemons and oranges both, if I had had money. 
But sister is so poor.” 

He turned pitifully on his soiled pillow and 
cried. 

“Shut up!” said Mrs, Brand, coming back 
from an inner room. “ What you bawling 
about? I never see such a cross child as he Is 
when he’s in the fever. I reckon, Lutie, you’d 
like to have a bite of supper.” 

“No, thank you, I’m not at all hungry,” re- 
monstrated Lutie. 


kneeling by him, and slipping her arm under ( 


Did you come on horse- , 


So she sat there by Neddy, cooling his head, 
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looking through the little, uncurtained window 
at the stars, and soothing him with her voice. 

In her clinging affection and foolish fears for 
his safety, she scarcely left him that night or 
the next day. He was better in the morning: 
but she knew his slender frame was wearing 
out with ague, 

Lutie planned ways and means, with all her 
wisdom, thatendlessday. Her helpless brother 
on one side, her coarse kinspeople on the other, 
and she only between to ameliorate the condi- 
tions of both; her work appeared a task for a 
strong angel. But there it was before her, and 
she must undertake it. It seems to me God 
delights to show us our helplessness, to make us 
depend on Him—as a mother, who, after play- 
fully menacing her child with a heavy burden, 
laughs tenderly, feeling his inability, and car- 
ries it all herself. 

Lutie started to return on Saturday after- 
noon. She had lingered so Jong with Neddy 
that it was near evening, and she fled appre- 
hensively along her way. Uncle George had 
shown slow symptoms of “hitching up,” but 
there was little prospect of this movement's 
ever reaching a climax. She walked and 
thought rapidly, and it grew dusk, and she 
grew tired before she had yet gone far. Yes- 
terday’s fatigue was still upon her. She won- 
dered how she could arrange to have Neddy 
with herself; how she could influence Uncle 
George to stir from the fireplace, and be some- 
thing better than a drone in the world; how 
she could make her aunt see that education 
and refinement are not things to cast stones at; 
that God regards no social differences, counting 
some of His children above others only as they 
exceed in love to Him. Thus Lutie was un- 
consciously schooling herself in the highest 
kind of charity. It iseasy enough to help send 
missionaries to other lands, and to glow with 
love for mankind in general, but it is not so 
easy to forgive petty and long-continued wrongs 
from your own kindred. When those on whose 
tenderness you have a claim sting you, the 
wound is harder to bear than that made by a 
thrust from the whole alien world. 

And now a very strange thing happened to 
Lutie. Her foot was that moment approach- 
ing the threshold of a happier life. We go 
wearily through the dusk of life, looking on the 
ground, as Lutie went, and wondering what we 
shall do, when suddenly we are caught up and 
set in a new way. Just as unexpectedly did 
two tender hands catch up this little pedestrian, 
and nestle her among the cushions of a car- 
riage. 
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If Lutie had not known before that she loved 
Dick Craig, she knew it now. 

“ You’re very kind to me,” she trembled. 

“(© Lutie, Lutie!” reproached Dick, straining 
her close, close to him. “ You’re not very kind 
to me! Why didn’t you tell me you wanted 
to go to your brother? I did not know he was 
sick, nor that you had flitted until this after- 
noon. Will you always hold me your debtor? 
Will you keep that hanging-basket swinging 
before my nose forever ?—that hanging-basket 
whose downfall I bless, since it has led to my 
uprising, but whose haunting ghost is your dis- 
trust of me?” 

Lutie nestled closer, in silent denial of any 
distrust. She knew the heart on which she 
leaned. It was so right and safe, yet wonder- 
ful to be there. She watched the blocks of 
cloud consolidate and seud across the sky, and 
knew from the lightened air that the moon was 
coming up. She took note of all things. She 
felt like drawing the universe into her heart, ‘ 
yet feared even then her heart would not be 
large enough and tender enough to give to this ‘ 
man whom she loved. 

“How can you be my debtor?” she trembled 
again. 

“T certainly am, dear little girl. I am in- { 
debted to you for the best purposes I ever had 
in my life. You have always called out what ) 
was good in me, and made me hate what was 
bad. I saw you working faithfully at what § 
seemed a hopeless task, in poverty, almost for- 2 
saken by your kindred, separated from your 
little brother, yet becoming lovelier and stronger 
through some growing principle. And how { 
could I help feeling ashamed of my past?” 

“Tam not strong nor lovely, indeed,” dis- , 
claimed Lutie. “I can’t do half I want to do.” 

“Well, then, let us divide the work. Tell 5 
me what ought to be done, and let me do it. I ; 
think I shall become an apt pupil, though I | 
was but a raw, rough recruit when I first in- > 
truded myself on your notice.” 

“But there is only one Teacher and Master ' 
of us all—” ( 

“T know it, my darling. And he has sent ‘ 
you a new task. It is to take the hand of a ? 
blundering fellow and Jead him with you ina 
path you know so well, and which he wants 
with all his heart to walk. Here’s the blund- ? 
ering felluw’s hand; Lutie, will you take it?” 


Wnuewn Charity walks into the lowest places 
of want, we see the beautiful purity of her 
robes most distinctly. 
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MARGUERITE. 
BY FAUSTINE. 
EEP, brooding eyes, and hair of tawny gold, 
Wound round her head in many a braid and 
fold; 
A calm, pale face, a forehead broad and low, 
Now glorified within the sunset glow; 
Full, crimson lips, like rosebuds wet with rain, 
Through which her voice breathes forth this sad 
refrain : 
“T’ve lived and loved, but ’twas all in vain, 
I’ve nothing left me but grief and pain; 
My cross is heavy, so heavy with care, 
My burden is greater than I can bear!” 


While ’neath her hands the plaintive music swells, 

Like soft winds whisp’ring through the bright sea- 
shells, 

Tier eyes fixed sadly on the setting sun, 

Sits white-robed Marguerite, like some pale nun, 

Who life-long penance does for some life wrong, 

Still murmuring her weird, unearthly song, 

Which ever ends with the same refrain : 

“T’ve nothing left me but grief and pain; 

My cross is heavy, so heavy with care, 

My burden is greater than I can bear.” 


The last red sunset gleams fade from the sky, 
From ’neath her hands the strains of music die; 
Upon the organ droops her weary head, 

Within the church at eve they found her—dead. 
Meckly had Marguerite bowed bencath the rod— 
Chastened through suffering she’s gone to God. 
No longer we’ll hear her sad refrain, 

No longer for her the grief and pain; 

She’s laid down her cross, so heavy with care, 
And in Heaven she has no burden to bear. 
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Domestic Happrness.—“ Although we may 
not,” says a recent writer, “nay, must not, 
expect to be entirely happy on earth, we may 
be comparatively so. Unalloyed happiness 
exists nowhere but in the family relationship 
in some of its branches, as connubial, paternal, 
filial or fraternal. This relationship, when of 
pure and of proper character, has nothing in it 
that gives anything but unalloyed enjoyment. 
If a man is so situated that he cannot be happy 
in his family relations, he will not enjoy hap- 
piness at all.” 

Seep 


A Matz Detrvery.—A young lady, writing 
from Ramsgate, says: “In the morning, my 
dear, we have a delivery of letters by the post. 
In the afternoon we have another delivery—the 
delivery of husbands, brothers, cousins or be- 
loved acquaintances, as the case may be, by the 


steam packet. In this manner, darling, we 
have a mail delivery twice aday. It would ill 
become me to say which one I like best.” 
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WHIRLPOOLS; 


OR, FRAGMENTS FROM MABEL BERGNER 


S DIARY. 


BY MRS. EMMIE L. GRIFFITH. 


OVEDELL, June, 1860.—Five years ago I 
wrote to Ernest—“ My life flows sweetly 
now; but should the time come when the rip- 
ples should be changed to whirlpools, what then? 
Ah! I was very timid in those days. I loved Er- 
nest Bergneras I never could have loved another; 
but I felt my own weakness, and feared if trou- 
ble would come in our married life, I should 
not have that womanly courage some are blessed 
with. Like those cowslips I transplanted the 
other day, I feared I should droop, and lieas prone 
as they do now. Perhaps I should, but trouble 
las not come—my life has been all ripple and 
no whirlpool. Ernest is the perfection of hus- 
bands, and I cannot think any wife has been 
blessed just so much as I, Three years of wedded 
life—all years of sunshine; my life is a blaze 
of jewels. The doubts and fears of the girl 
five years ago have faded beneath the magic 
touch of my Ernest. May they come never 
more, but life ripple on to its close thus glow- 
ingly. 

September.—Just received a little perfumed 
note from Ada Summers, which runs on this 
wise: “ Mabel, dear, I will be with you the first 
of October, so that we can once more spend that 
resplendent month together. You know how 
happy we used to be weaving our chaplets of ? 
bronze and crimson from the changing glories 
ofash and maple. I suppose half their beauty 
fades away, dear, under the chaplet of per- 
petual gold that crowns your life. Ah! well, 
Iam glad joy has fluttered into your bosom. 
As for me, owls suit better than joy-birds, and 
the cypress is more becoming than a gay coro- 
net. Do I see those blue eyes open wide in 
astonishment? Never mind, Mabel, I'll tell 
you all when I see you. It will do me good to 
lay your brown head in my lap as I used to, 
and pour out all my heart. Till then, adieu.” 
So she is coming—this Ada of mine—the friend 
and playmate of my girlhood. How she and I 
used to climb upon the stile at the foot of our 
garden, in the moonlight, and tell each other 
strange, weird stories till we were both afraid 


to come down, and I would be ready to scream < 


for papa; but Ada, with more nerve, would 
say—“ Never mind, Mabel,” just as she does 
in her letter—it sounds so like her—and putting 
her arm around me, would assume protector- 
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TT My scared heart would partially still its 
beatings, and we would steal cautiously down, 
and when once our feet had touched terra 
firma, would run like ostriches—heads far in 
advance—till we were safe within the latticed 
portico of home. How good it will seem to 
have her here, and talk over those old days! 
They seem so long ago, for I have quaffed so 
much of bliss since then. It seems to me this 
brimming cup will scarcely stay so always. 
Sometimes in dreams a spectre dances round 
it, and reaches out long, bony fingers, as if to 
tip it over. Then I snatch it and drink more 
eagerly, and find the perspiration in great 
beads upon my forehead. 

October 3d.—Ada has come, gloriously beau- 
tiful, fitted to be the queen of hearts. How 
different from the plain, shy girl of fifteen, as I 
saw her last. I always thought she would de- 
velop into a beauty, but had not conceived so 
wondrous a change. She has changed in man- 
ner, too. She was imperious, when a child, 
with all her shyness. Now, singular as it 
seems, being less shy, she is also less i imperi- 
ous. It is true, she ‘wields an influence im- 
possible to resist, but it is so gently done you 
are not aware you are giving up your own 
will, but imagine you have always thought 
and felt as she does. Before you saw her, 
your judgment would tell you her scheme or 
view was a wrong one, but once in her pres- 
ence, you would think there cofild be but one 
opinion, and that opinion hers. How she does 
this I scarcely know. Around the mouth there 
is a little imperiousness still—a very little—so 
shy that it seems merely to be playing hide 
and seek in the corners, and thus has more in- 
fluence, doubtless, than if it had a permanent 
residence there. 

But it is in her eyes mostly, I should guess, 
her power belongs. There are subtle glances 


S stealing in and out—now soft and subdued, 
’ melting you into belief—anon rediant, over- 


whelming, convincing; these transits are so 
quick, so enchanting, that you lose your iden- 
tity, and become one in heart and soul with 
Ada Summers. Ernest admires her, I can see 
I am glad I saw him before he 
My dream came to me again last 
night, only this time the bony fingers clutched 
271) 
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the cup, and before I could snatch it, the con- 
tents flowed out upon the ground—no longer 
crystal, but blood-red. My terror wakened me. 
I reached out for Ernest—he was gone. <A cry 
escaped me, and he came to the window. He 
couldn’t sleep, he said, and had been pacing 
the balcony. I begged him to come to me, 
and told him my dream. He caressed me— 
called me “ foolish child,” and told me to go to 
It is strange how that dream haunts 
Never before did I let the spectre touch 
Does it bode ill? Away! I will 
I wonder what made Ernest 


DPI 


sleep. 
me, 
the cup. 
not think of it. 
so restless last night! 

7th.—Have lain in bed all day with a dull, 
nervous headache. I dreamed again last night ; 
the spectre appeared and tipped over the cup 
once more, and, at my cry, ran. back laughing 
hideously, and, just as it was disappearing, as- 
sumed Ada’s form and features. How ridicu- 
lous! It is foolish in me to fret over dreams. 
Ernest has been very kind to-day—bathing my 
forehead and soothing me by sweet words; and 
when he had to leave me, Ada would take his 
place. Surely, having such a friend and such 
a husband, I ought to be happy! And yet, 
when Ernest would come in and say, “I am 
afraid you will tire yourself, Miss Ada,” and 
push her gently aside to take her place, it 
fretted me; and when she, going to the other 
side of the bed, would sit there fanning me, 
and gazing at me with tender sympathy, and 
at him with evident admiration, would say, in 
her earnest, musical tones—“I wish I had a 
husband just like yours, Mabel;” and then, 
when a shy blush would come over her face as 
she caught his eye—making her more bewitch- 
ing than ever—I couldn’t help wishing she was 
hundreds of miles away. It was very ill-na- 
tured, I know. It is natural she should ad- 
mire Ernest—who could help it? And what 
need I care, so long as I have undisputed pos- 
session of his heart? However he may admire 
Ada, I know he thinks there is no one like his 
little Mabel. Now, foolish, fluttering heart, 
be still! 

10th.—Tow could I ever have had unkind sus- 
picions of my long-tried friend? I will admit 
now that I had—foolish, wrong, wicked as they 
were. Ada has been telling me her troubles. 
Ernest was away all day, and she and I went 
out into the grand old woods to-day—luncheon 
along—and spent the day, as many a time in 
childhood. I wound a wreath of crimson and 
gold around her classic head—it looked so well 
on her dark braids—and I pleased myself with 
twining them in and out over the gorgeous 
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coronet until she looked like a fairy queen. 
She likewise placed one on my head, but, step- 
ping backward to view the effect, said ever- 
green would become me better, and gathering 
arbor-vite, wove it with my curls here and 
there, though, as she did so, ever and anon it 
pricked me, and I felt uncomfortable, but for- 
got it when it was finished, and she declared I 
looked like a sea-nymph, and “ would make a 
splendid sitting for Undine.” I thought of 
Ernest, and wondered which he—coming upon 
us now—would think most beautiful. But he 
has always said he liked blondes best. Ada 
seemed very thoughtful as we traced the wind- 
ings of a rushing little rill until it went over 
into a deep ravine with a rumbling noise, that 
seemed to grate upon her ear, for she turned 
away saying—“ That is like my life; flowing 
roughly enough alway, but at last it must needs 
take a plunge into a dark abyss!” 

“You promised to tell me all about it, Ada.” 

“Sit down there, Mabel dear, and Jay your 
head in my lap! Now, then, twining these 
silken curls in my fingers, I can talk freely. 
You know I was brought up by an aunt and 
uncle who were not over-kind to me, so that 
your house seemed more like home than our 
own. Well, their kindness never increased 
perceptibly until a few years since, when there 
was a wondrous change. I thought it passing 
strange the old folks should get a good spell— 
the first I had ever known.” 

A flush came over my face. Ada noticed it. 

“Tt shocks you to hear me speak so lightly 
of those who stand to me in the place of pa- 
rents, but even you, little prude, would not 
respect them did you know them as well as I. 
Their kindness was soon clear tome. A rich 
old man had been coming to the house more 
frequently than usual of late—an early friend 
of uncle’s; and, being a childless widower, the 
old couple thought it a capital match for their 
adopted child. Perhaps I should have thought 
so too, had it not been that, five years ago, I met 
one who was the incarnation of everything no- 
ble and good. We met at the seaside. The 
beach is a fine cultivator of love, and our walks 
up and down on it stand out in my leaden sky 
like planets burning a path through all the 
darkness. 

“Six glorious weeks! Unfading diamonds 
were they that transformed my poverty into 
riches bright as the sun, countless as the stars, 
and measureless as the universe! Six weeks 
of bliss—then the blackness of despair! He 
had gone—gone without a parting word. I 
know why, now; uncle told him I was engaged 
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to that old widower. Never! 
hate my poverty-stricken life, which he robbed 
of the only wealth it ever had.” 


I hate him as I / 


Hier eyes glowed fiercely as I looked up at ‘ 


her, and I grew half afraid; the fuint feeling I 
used to have on the old stile after she had told 
me a ghost story came back to me. She 
noticed it. 

“T scare you, Mabel. Ah my pet! had I 
not been parted from you all these years with- 
out ever a word, my life might not have been 
so barren, To think you could have been mar- 
ried almost three years before I knew it! And 


to think I might have had as happy a life as | 


you, but for old, gray-headed Jeremiah Wal- 
ters!” 

She looked superb; and Ernest, coming up 
at that moment—having arrived home sooner 
than I expected, and come in search of us— 
looked at her in evident admiration. How 
could he help it? My own eyes were riveted 
on her. And to add to her splendor, just then 
the sun burst through clouds, and flung a radi- 
ance about her that made her seem a being 
from the glory world. What a doll-like crea- 
ture I must have looked beside her! But how 
selfish to think of myself, when she has suffered 
so terribly! Ah Ada! forgive me for the un- 
kind thoughts that stole into my mind no later 
than yesterday! Would that I could bind 
around that bleeding heart a balm whose sooth- 
ing power would last till eternity should fling 
wide its portal and bid the sufferer be at rest. 

Tow strange! I seem to feel the pricking of 
that evergreen again. I believe I am growing 
nervous. 

15th.—Ada’s visit is half over, but some way 
I have not realized the pleasure I had hoped. 


So many wild thoughts and suspicions come up ‘ 


in my brain. I fear I’m going to be ill. When 
Ada goes, I will coax Ernest to leave his busi- 
ness awhile and take me down to the old home- 
stead, to see if I won’t grow strong again. I hear 
voices. They are those of Ada and Ernest just 
returned from a walk—I didn’t feel well enough 
to go along. They sit down on the balcony. 
Strange Ernest should not come in to see if his 
little wife is better—but a brilliant girl like 
that is more attractive than a sick wife—men 
are but mortal. I am fading, too, I can see. 
Ada, on the contrary, seems to develop new 
beauties every day. I wish I had been of her 
type, instead of the frail, insipid thing I am. 


20th.—I do treat Ernest coldly, I confess. ‘ 


But how can I help it? More and more he 


seems to be fascinated with Ada Summers, I ¢ 


wish she would go home. 





No, I don’t; if he $ 
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can love her better than me, if his heart could 
wander in allegiance, I would rather know it 
than love him on while he was offering the 
incense of his being to another, and I, poor 
fool! fancying it was all mine. I dressed in 
white to-day; it is late for white, but then I 
look better in it than anything else, and I did 
feel as though I wanted to look pretty when I 
saw Ada sweep down-stairs in her black silk 
with crimson bodice and sash, and long, pend- 
ant, crimson fuschias drooping from the coils 
of her magnificent hair. Yes, I determined to 
make myself look as lovely as possible, and so 
put on the white muslin Ernest always loved 
to see me in—a single white rosebud in my 
curls—then throwing a blue silk scarf over my 
shoulders, descended to the parlor, feeling a 
proud consciousness that I looked even prettier 
than Ada; but a horror chilled my blood and 
blanched my beauty, as, on entering, I saw, 
sitting by the bay-window, Ada, one hand to 
her face, down which were dropping pearly 
tears, while the other hand rested in Ernest’s, 


and he was bending over her with an expres- 
? 
3oth 


sion of heartfelt sorrow on his face. 
looked up as I entered, and Ada, with the 
utmost nonchalance, said—“ Excuse me, Mr. 
Bergner, for troubling you with my sorrows. 
Here comes your wife, like an angel of light 
beside my gloomy presence.” 

Ernest paled as he saw my look; but I de- 
termined to be myself and outdo Ada’s bril- 
lianey, and so commenced to chat gayly; my 
color came and went, and the long pier-glass 
opposite told me, if I had never been before, I 
was beautiful then; but through it all I had to 
bear the pain, without evincing it, of seeing 
Ada cast long, loving glances upon Ernest— 
tender glances, so soft, so sweet, so bewitching, 
that it seemed to me they must bind in a spell 
deep as that in which Venus bound Adonis. 

Tis face was half averted, so I could not see its 
expression; brt he seemed to gaze at her car- 
nestly, and beneath his gaze her lashes would 
droop and quiver, and the color would come 
and go, and the little mouth would tremble 
with a sad sweetness. So, despite my heroic 
effort to keep down my heart, win him to his 
lawful ailegiance, and keep him from bringing 
shame upon himself and me, I received no 
word or look of admiration, but only the terse 
remark—“I fear, Mabel, you will take cold in 
that thin dress.” 

Taking which remark for a hint to leave and 
change my attire, I have come up to my room, 
determined to go down no more to-night. I 
am wretched; and yet, after all, may I not be 
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wrong? Is all the blue in my life-sky to be 

turned to black forevermore? Have I, indeed, 

come to the whirlpools? 
25th.—T have. It is all over. 
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I shall be sub- 


merged in the black waters, and Mabel Berg- ‘ 


ner will be never more, while Ada will float on 
the ripples, and ah! terrible! Ernest, my 
Ernest, by her side! Another sick headache 
confined me to my bed to-day. At twilight 
Ernest stole in. I heard him say to Ada, whom 
he met in the passage—“ Mabel is sleeping.” 
Ah! no—no sleep for eyelids heavy with weep- 
ing—no sleep for a heart whose every tendril 
is aquiver with pain. 
together—every step sounding in my ear like 


a knell—and then, determined to know the ? 


worst, rose up, faint with pain—sank back on 
the pillow—rose again—held to the window- 
sill, the bureau, the wall, and finally reached 


the door—crept rather than walked down stairs, 


and, screened by the twilight, reached the 


summer-house, whither I felt sure they had ‘ 
They were not there, but I heard voices > 
I stole into the ¢ 
summer-house—footsteps passed by, and float- ‘ 
ing to me came the words, in the most pathetic ; 
§ broken. 


gone. 
which seemed to come nearer. 


of Ada’s tones: 


“OQ Ernest, Ernest! the memory of those , 
six blessed weeks will kill me!” 


They were gone. 


ply, but a burning fever seized me. It was 


then Ernest whom she had loved at the sea- ‘ 
side, and he had loved her before he met me. ) 


It was all clear tome now. He had been bit- 
terly disappointed in his first love, and had 
taken me as a plaything to beguile his heart of 
sorrow. Why had I never thought of this be- 
fore? How could I have been so blind as to 
suppose Ada would have been so fascinated 
with a new love after all she had suffered? 
Why do I live to be in the way of their happi- 
ness? But I shall not long. Ada talks of 
staying through the Indian Summer. Her 
presence will kill me, and in that hazy time 
which has heretofore been to me so fraught 
with blissful dreams, Ernest and Ada can visit 
my grave, and, joining hands there, exultingly 


say—yet, may be, with a tender memory for > 


her who never willingly would have marred 


their happiness—“ Mabel can separate us no § 


longer!” But my head reels—am I fainting? 
Indian Summer.—The mellow days have come, 

and yet I live. Weeks of illness have inter- 

vened since I penned my last record here—de- 


lirious illness—but when I came to conscious- ‘ 


ness my husband was sitting by my side. I 


was told in all those long days and nights he 


I heard them go down ( 


I could not hear his re- 
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had never left me—watching me tenderly, hold- 
ing me in my ravings, and allowing no one to 
take his place for a moment. It was some 
time before I could call up the past, but when 
I did, I fixed my eyes on Ernest, and said— 
“Where is Ada?” 

“Gone home, darling ?” 

“ What made her go?” 

“T sent her.” 

I closed my eyes again and thought—“ Yes, 
Ernest is one who would do his duty if he had 
to cross floods or walk through fire. He was 
wedded to me, and so would not allow of Ada’s 
presence to lure him from his duty. Ah! why 
did he by his kind attention win me back to 
life, when it would have been so much better 
for him—for Ada—yes, and for me, if I had 
died?” 

Something in my heart seemed to answer, 
“Duty ;” and at that harsh word bitter tears 
stole from their fountains, forced themselves 
through the shut lids, and dropped upon the 
pillow. I felt a kiss on my closed eyes, Ernest 
had thought me asleep till then, and I would 
not have had him see my tears, but illness had 
left me so weak—so weak that my pride was 
The kisses that rained on eyes and 
mouth only made me weep more, and Ernest, 
who had thought to soothe me thus, spoke at 
last: 

“Mabel, love, the physician left imperative 
orders you should not be excited by talking, 
but if I speak I think it will do you more good 
than to keep silence. Listen to me, Mabel, 
darling !” 

He took both hands in his; and at the mag- 
netic touch my sobbing died away, and I lay 
quietly waiting for him to speak; only a trem- 
bling would once in a while shake my whole 
frame, showing the wild, beating anguish of 
the heart within. 

“ Mabel, pet, five years ago last June, while 
at the seaside, I met Ada Summers. You will 
not wonder to hear me say I was fascinated 
with her beauty. I had never been a great 
deal in ladies’ society, and she was very bril- 
liant, so that I thought her the most superb 
creature I had ever known, Four weeks of 
almost constant intercourse, and I imagined 
myself in love—even thought of asking her to 
be my wife, though there were glimpses in her 
of a selfish nature which I obtained sometimes, 
which made me hesitate; and before the deci- 
sion was reached, a friend took me to visit the 
cottage some miles from the sea, where he was 
spending the summer. There I met you, and 
on the first evening of our acquaintance the 
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scales fell from my eyes. In the purity which ‘ that Mabel, my precious Mabel, was the only 
2 one I had ever truly loved, and that in her I 


surrounded you, Ada Summers seemed a de- 
formity. Each morning I returned to the sea- 
side, met, walked and talked with Ada; but 
when evening came the spell of your presence 
was strong upon me, and I found myself at 
your side, more and more in love with the 
unselfishness that marked your every action. 
Each morning I would go back to Ada deter- 
mined to test thoroughly her power over me, so as 
not to offer you a heart stained with any doubts, 
or one that might ever be touched with regret. 
Two weeks, and Ada’s power was broken. I 
knew then it had not been love—that holiest, 
best impulse of the soul—I had felt for her, 
but only admiration. You, Mabel, and only 
you, could ever be the angel of my destiny. 

“One thought alone held me back from lay- 
ing my heart at your feet: Had I not given 
Ada reason to consider my attentions more 
than ordinary? Her uncle dispelled all fear 
by telling me she was engaged, and, with a 
quick heart-bound of relief, I hastened to your 
side to tell you all, and in your blissful pres- 
ence had forgotten Ada Summers; or, if recalled 
at all, it was with a shudder to think what 
might have been.” 

Gradually my closed eyes had opened, and 
now were intently fixed on his, waiting eagerly 
for more. He went on: 

“When you and Ada renewed your corres- 
pondence, I considered if I should tell you, but 
found it might cause you trouble, and so kept 
silence. In that I did wrong; but pardon me, 
Mabel, since it was to prevent a possibility of 
pain to you. Ada came, and as J saw her evi- 
dent effort to get back her old power, I was 
disgusted, and loathed her. But when I heard 
her story, and found she had been played upon 
falsely by her uncle, I pitied her. She had 
suffered intensely, and I tried to do all I could 
to raise her thoughts to a higher level. The 
day you came down, and turned so pale at find- 
ing my hand in hers, she had just been telling 
me her story, and, in the earnestness of her 
despair, had seized my hand. I was waiting 
for her to finish, to undeceive her—for she still 
supposed that but for her uncle I would have 
married her, and only her—when you came in. 
Seeing the pain in your face embarrassed me, 
and I seemed cold, whereas I was only won- 
dering how to commence an apology. Days 
passed on; you seemed to shun me, which 
made me more and more unlike myself, until 
the evening we went to the garden. I had 
determined to seek that opportunity to tell her, 


) 


decidedly, I never could have married her; > 
VOL. xxxIv.—19 


found the perfection which my heart sought 
after. Then, having told her this, I intended 
to steal up-stairs, sit by you till you wakened, 
and quiet the fears of my little dove by telling 
her all. Alas! I had not known she was so 
near heart-broken. 

“T did tell Ada, The tender softness of sor- 
row she had worn to lure me from my own and 
only love, turned to anger then, and she heaped 
imprecations on you and me. I left her. But 
judge of my anguish when I found you insen- 
sible—your diary lying open, telling me all 
the agony through which you had _ passed. 
Mabel, my precious, my own pearl, can you 
forgive me for all those bitter hours, and be- 
lieve that I offer you a heart which has never 
been other than your own.” 

So weak before, I was strong now, and reach- 
ing up both arms, I clasped my husband’s neck 
and well-nigh smothered him with the strong 
pressure. I have grown well very fast since 
then—so fast that these balmy Indian Summer 
days Ernest carries me out to the summer- 
house. 

To-day, while sitting there, the morning 
paper was brought, and we read: 

“ Married—Jeremiah Walters amd Ada Sum- 
mers.” 

So she has sold herself for gold. Well, I 
can forgive her, since she, too, has suffered, and 
I am so grateful to a Heavenly Father that the 
whirlpools have been passed by safely, and I 
am again on the ripples. 
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THE dressmaker’s account which a princess 
lately submitted to her husband before leaving 
Paris, was upward of four thousand pounds. 
The husband opened his purse like a prince. 
Madame la Princesse then produced the bonnet 
bill, which amounted to over three hundred 
pounds, This the Prince paid again, remark- 
ing this time, with exemplary resignation— 
“ My dear, I have noticed that in proportion 
as your bonnets diminish in size, the price of 
them increases. One of these mornings we 
shall be having the milliner bringing nothing 
but the bill.” 
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WueEn we think of good, the angels are silent ; 
when we do it, they rejoice. 


Mopesty in woman is like color on her 
cheek—decidedly becoming, if not put on. 





TOE DEERINGS OF MEDBURY. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


CHAPTER XV. 
EANDER SULLIVAN'S hand shook as 
he knocked at the door of his mother’s 
chamber. In his whole life he had never 
shrunk from meeting a human face, as he did 
now from confronting Alexander Wentworth. 
Standing at the door, and listening for some 
sound, a sickness, akin to fright or guilt, such 
as he had never experienced in his life, not 
even when he proposed to Agnes Deering, 
struck all over him. He had spoken truly 
when he told his mother he did not know 
Alick’s story ; but, for all that, he was only too 
well convinced that the revelation awaiting 
him held in itself some awful depths of guilt 
and.crime. 

The two young men had always been on the 
very ‘best of terms; had a free and easy sort of 
friendship over cigars, and coffee or claret, as 
the case might be; discussed politics, and told 
stories of college life, running sharp tilts of 
wit against each other, to the infinite merri- 
ment of the household. But in the midst of 
all this hearty, jovial intercourse, what black 
abyss had yawned suddenly—what earthquake 
had heaved under the flowery passage of these 
hours! 

Alick Wentworth, in some sense the cen- 
tral figure of the household, happy, luxurious, 
high-spirited, that fellow of infinite jest and 
mirth, rose up to Leander, as he stood there at 
his mother’s door. 

What spectre was coming, he wondered, to 
take the place of this old Alexander of his 
liking? His heart yearned towards the vision, 
full of the pride and strength of young man- 
hood, which rose before him, almost as our 
memories yearn over the beloved dead, only 
there was a sharper bitterness in Leander’s 
thought than in those who put away dear 
faces under the green creasing of the sods. 

One knock, and then another, and there 
came no answer. With a sudden fear, Alexan- 
der opened the door, and went in. There was 
no need for alarm. Alick had thrown himself 
down on the lounge, and towards the morning 
a broken slumber had dropped mercifully upon 
the wrenched heart and brain—had it not been 
for that, he must have gone mad before the 
daylight. 
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The face crushed up there among the pil- 
lows was the éace Leander knew so well; and yet 
how changed it was—old and sharp and worn 
as years would not have worn it—the mouth 
drawn and leaden. Leander stood still, and 
watched it, almost as though it lay dead before 
him. When it woke, he knew the old Alick 
Wentworth would not be there to greet him, 
but something else—something else ! 

Of a sudden, with a spasmodic start, Alick 
Wentworth’s eyes snapped open. A wild, vague 
stare, in the first place, met the man standing 
before him, then, in a breath, the truth flashed 
its horror across the soul of Alexander Went- 
worth. 

He sat up, shaking all over. “ How is Uncle 
Ambrose?” he said, and there was something 
so appealing, and wretched, and pitiful in the 
way he asked that question, that Leander for- 
got everything but his pity. 

“ He’s come out of his fit, Al., and he’s better 
than we feared. His mind wanders a good 
deal yet, but that’s natural, you know. It 
looked dark enough at first, but I think he’ll 
weather it, 

A gleam of joy across the drawn, leaden 
features, and then Alick asked again, in that 
same hungry, pleading way as at first—“ Has he 
said anything about me?” 

“Yes. You seem to be in his mind more 
than anybody else ;” and then Leander—he was 
a good-natured fellow, you know, and the sight 
of young Wentworth’s misery moved him 
greatly—went over with his uncle’s childish 
babble, for, after all, it was little more than that, 
about his nephew. 

Anything was better than the stark, livid 
despair of young Wentworth’s face a few mo- 
ments before, Leander thought; but afterwards, 
when he came to relate the whole interview to 
his mother and Hester, he just broke down at 
the point of the nephew’s remorse and agony 
over his uncle’s foolish talk, and he never 
spoke of that again. At last, it must have 
been some time afterwards, young Wentworth 
said to Leander—“It was kind, Sullivan, to 
come and see me, after you have learned the 
scoundrel and monster I’ve been.” 

Perhaps he was thinking of Honora at that 
moment. At any rate, Leander was, with some 
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thoughts which, I think, even in her present 
misery, would have startled the young lady 
had she known them. 

“Those are dreadful words, Al. I wouldn’t 
let another man say them of you. But you’re 
mistaken about my knowing. I’m utterly in 
the dark as to what you’ve been doing.” 

“What, haven’t they told you?” his face 
starting out of its wretchedness into broad 
amazement, 

“No; I wouldn’t let them. Whatever there 
was to hear, I said I’d have it from your own 
lips, Al.” 

Alexander Wentworth’s jaw shook at those 
words, and something came into his eyes which 
made Leander go over and sit by his side, for- 
getting everything at that moment but his 
friend’s trouble. 

“Tell me, Al.,” he said, so softly and ten- 
derly, that if Alick’s dead mother could have 
stood there and heard, she would have held 
out her hand at that moment with a blessing 
on Leander Sullivan. 

Young Wentworth turned away his face from 
his friend, and buried it up in the cushions with 
a dreadful groan. 

There was a little silence between the two, 
and sparkles of sunlight played here and there, 
like swarms of golden bees, on carpet and 
wainscoting—God’s dear sunlight, that comes 
sometimes in its shining joy and gladness like 
a mocking satire upon all our misery. 

Then Alick Wentworth broke the silence, 
and in a few minutes he had told his story, 
making as clean a breast of it to Leander Sulli- 
van as the night before he had made to his 
uncle in the library. 

Leander was prepared for some dreadful 
revelation. Hollis Deering’s talk, in the first 
place, and the scenes of Jast night, with his 
mother’s hints, had all filled him with vague, 
horrible anticipations of crime on Alick’s part. 
Whatever it proved, he meant to be generous 
and merciful with his friend, carrying up-stairs 
his mother’s last words, too. But Leander 
Sullivan had a native honesty, which was 
awfully shocked at this story of crime. 

As Alick went on, the other sprang up, 
stamping to and fro across the room, his face 
deadly pale, his fingers at work in his beard. 
He forgot Alick now. He only stood face to 
face with the foul wrong done the love and 
trust of Leander Sullivan’s brother-in-law—on 
himself, too. And when Alick had finished 
his wretched story, young Sullivan turned on 
him at last in a blaze of scorn and wrath. 

“JT don’t wonder Kittredge went mad when 
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he learned how foully you had dealt with hin— 
with us all, It was mean—I say it was devilish 
mean—to serve us that way, Alexander Went- 
worth.” 

He was sorry for it the next moment, when 
he looked at the poor, cowed, broken-down 
heap lying there on the lounge, and remem- 
bering that twenty-four hours before it had 
been the elegant Alick Wentworth. 

You know what those moments are—if you 
do not, you have never lived much—wrath, and 
scorn, and pity all wrestling together for 
mastery in your soul for one whom you have 
loved and trusted, and who has basely and 
cruelly deceived that love and trust. You 
know how that maddens, and stings, and tears 
to the quick. 

For a moment Leander stood still, the storm 
at work in him. The other did not say one 
word; he writhed once or twice under the 
words, as a man would whose power of suffer- 
ing had been well nigh exhausted by succes- 
sive blows. The next thing he heard, Leander 
was speaking close by him, in a swift, choked 
kind of voice. 

“Wentworth, I’m sorry for all I said just 
now. I didn’t mean to be hard, but your story 
took me all of a sudden, and though I can 
always have but one opinion of the thing itself, 
still I’m sorry for you, if that will do you any 
good.” Then he broke out suddenly: “ Who 
would have believed it of you, Alexander 
Wentworth—who would have believed it of 
you!” 

“Nobody but the devil, who tempted me,” 
replied Alick, and he lifted his head up, and 
dropped his forehead on his hand in the waver- 
ing way of an old, broken-down man. And 
again Leander pitied him; and again there 
was silence in the room, and the sunshine, like 
a heap of golden lilies, shook on the ceiling. 

Pretty soon Alick murmured to himself the 
name of Hollis Deering. “It would have 
been better as I said, better as I said, Hollis.” 

Leander started at that name, his last inter- 
view with the girl coming back to him. How 
long ago it seemed ! 

“Does she know ? 
asked. 

“Yes, and she was the only one in the world, 
too, who would have known.” 

Young Sullivan penetrated quickly enough 
through the ambiguity of the words to their 
dreadful significance. 

“Hollis Deering! Hollis Deering!” think- 
ing of the small, shy, brown creature. “Did 
you go to her with all this?” 


Does Hollis know?” he 





the cool winds had cleared his brain. 


answered the elder sister. 


look of her face. 
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“Yes; if you want to know the rest, she must 
tell you,” speaking in a dry, tired, husky voice, ‘ 
which made Leander desist from any further » 
questions at that time. 

After the miserable interview was over, Mrs, _ 
Sullivan, who had been on the watch, came , 
out, and met her son in the hall. 

“Well, Leander, you know all?” 

“Yes, I’m going straight over to the Deer- 
ings, mother.” 
“To the Deerings! At such a time as this, 
Leander!” shocked that her son could think of 
seeking the side, even of the lady of his wooing, , 


at this crisis. 


“You don’t understand me, mother,” read- , 
ing the look in her eyes. “It’s about this busi- 
ness I’m going. When I come back I’ll tell 5 
you the whole. Look out for that poor’—he ? 
was about to say scoundrel, but somehow the 
word stuck in his throat— fellow up-stairs. ) 


It wouldn’t take much to have him finish him- / 


self off. He’s gone to wreck anyhow,” in a 


dry, grim sort of voice, feeling that it was his 
duty to be very angry, and yet a memory of ( 
what Alick had been tugging at his heart. 
“Pity folks can’t blow themselves up before 
they come to worse grief.” 

It was well that Alick Wentworth did not 


overhear those words, for in his mood, at that 
time, he would probably have acted on them. 
An hour later Leander Sullivan stood at the 
front door of the cottage on Birch Avenue. 
The rapid drive had braced his nerves, and , 


Agnes met her lover in the hall with some 
doubt and some anxiety in her face. His first 
question after their greeting, was for Hollis. 
“Something is the matter with the girl,” 
“T cannot draw ( 
anything out of her, but her face is worn and 
haggard, and looks as though she had not ¢ 
slept for weeks. I see plainlyenough that she is § 
laboring under some dreadful excitement, al- 
though she has persuaded mamma that it is a ‘ 


miserable cold i! 


At that moment Hollis came into the hall, 
having just learned of young Sullivan’s arri- ‘ 
val. After all he had passed through during ( 
the last twelve hours, he was shocked at the 
She came right up to him, 
her eyes full of a terrible anxiety. 

“You have heard, Leander?” she cried, 
taking no notice of her amazed sister. 

“Yes, I know, Hollis?” 

“ And is he alive yet ?” 

“Yes, what there is left of him.” ( 
“What do you mean—what can you two | 


DADA OOS 


a nana mae 


mean?” broke out Agnes, almost transfixed 
with amazement, as she looked from her loyer 
to her sister. 

But Leander only answered the latter. “T 
have something to hear from you, Hollis, and 
but little time to stay. He said you might tell 
me all you knew.” 

“ He saidso—Alick Wentworth ?” she gasped, 

“Yes, he told me this not an hour ago.” 

They went into the parlor, and Agnes fol- 
lowed them, not knowing what she was about, 
only with some dreadful prescience of evil. 

They both turned and looked at her, then 
Leander spoke—“ Agnes, you will forgive me, 
but this is a talk that Hollis and I must have 
alone together.” 

“Must I go, Leander?” clasping her hands 
imploringly. “You know I would not force 
myself npon the confidence of either, but Lean- 
der—Hollis, if it concerns you, is it not my 
right to share this secret ?” 

Leander and Hollis looked at each other. 
No doubt there was truth in what Agnes asked. 

“She will have to know some time, Hollis,” 
said her lover doubtfully to the younger girl. 

“Yes, some time. It may be as well now as 
ever,” she answered, and Agnes remained. 

For a few minutes Leander had the talking 
mostly to himself, going over with the scenes 
of the last night. Both the women listened, 
pallid, silent, except when once in a while a 
half-smothered shriek of amazement and horror 
burst from Agnes Deering’s lips, as one dread- 


‘ ful truth after another broke upon her. 


Afterwards Hollis told her story, the tears 


( dropping slowly over the white face, that, as 


her elder sister said, looked as though it had not 
fallen into the quiet shadows of sleep for weeks; 
but she held nothing back, feeling that it was 


) her duty now, seeing Alick Wentworth had 


unsealed her lips, and that it was best to speak 
for his sake, 

She told all that happened that day they 
rode out together; all that transpired the night 
before, which had so burned itself into the 
memory of Hollis Deering, that she could not 
help living it over while she talked, and mak- 
ing the others live it over, too. 

Anything human, hearing that story from 
the girl’s lips, must have been moved with pity 
for Alick Wentworth, seeing the remorse and 
desperation to which his crime had goaded 
him. This feeling, with one of utter amaze- 
ment at the courage and strength which Hollis 
had displayed during the last night, by turns 
possessed the soul of Leander Sullivan, by 
turns that of Agnes Deering. 
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“JT did what I could for him—what I could,” 
said Hollis at last, much as though somebody 
else might have done it a great deal better. 

“What you could!” repeated Leander Sulli- 
yan. “I tell you, Hollis Deering, there isn’t 
man or woman in the world who could have 
dragged him out of the very jaws of death as 
you have done. I know him; he’d have been 
in eternity before midnight if your heart or 
courage had failed you.” 

“Yes; I saw that in his eyes”—shutting her 
own a moment, and shuddering. “It was that 
nerved me to do what I did last night.” 

“ Agnes”—turning to his betrothed now—“ it 
was sublime—it was heroic. I never, in my 
whole life, knew a woman do so grand and noble 
a thing.” 

No doubt it was sweet praise from her lover 
in the ears of the sister, yet, in a different way, 
Agnes was hardly less impressed than Lean- 
der, She went up to her sister. “You brave, 
dear, noble Hollis!” she said, kissing her. 
“And yet it was just like you, after all.” 

“Nobody could have helped it, seeing the 
poor fellow,” said Hollis, as though she hardly 
deserved the praise. 

After that there was little time for Leander 
to stay, with the miserable, bewildered house- 
hold at home needing him so sorely at this 
juncture. 

As for Agnes, she showed what stuff was in 
her, and came up to the level of the occasion 
worthy the sister of Hollis Deering. 

“He said his uncle was a hard man, but I 
did not think he could find it in his heart to 
deal with him like that,” murmured Hollis. 

“Tt was a dreadful shock to Kittredge. He 
was so proud of Alick, and loved him as though 
he had been his own son. You see it has al- 
most killed him, Hollis.” 

“Poor man! I’m very sorry for him, too. 
But, O Mr. Sullivan! you will not drive Alick 
desperate again; and there is, what I told him 
last night, a manhood before him—a future 
in which to redeem all this dishonor and 
shame.” 

Leander looked at his future sister-in-law 
doubtfully. “If anybody but you said that, I 
should not believe it, Hollis. I thought this 
morning, when I left him, that Alexander 
Wentworth was wrecked for life.” 

Agnes pressed in there. ‘“O Leander! there 
is hope for him; be merciful to him,” she 
sobbed, her heart—it had always been a soft 
one—stirred with unutterable pity for the man, 
wretched, pining, dishonored—whom her lover 
had left an hour before prostrated with remorse 
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and despair; whom yet she could only think of as 
the gay, elegant, fascinating Alick Wentworth. 

Leander looked at her. “You have some- 
thing to say here,” he said; “and I will abide 
by your decision. Shall I pay the ten thou- 
sand dollars which Alick has forged? It’s 
been a hard year for all business men, and it 
will cut particularly close just now, for I want 
every dollar for the new house. If the ten 
thousand goes for Alick’s debts, our home will 
have to wait for us anothcr year.” 

She did not hesitate one moment—this girl 
whose life had been darkened, and hunted, and 
limited on every side by poverty; she did not 
hesitate. Although the vision of the fair, stately 
home had filled her thoughts by day and her 
dreams by night, she did not heState. “Let 
the home go for another year; pay the money, 
Leander ;” and she put her hand in her lover’s, 
and her voice did not falter, only the tears were 
in her eyes. - 

“O Agnes! you’d make a good man out of 
anything less than a fiend,” said Leander, 
drawing the girl suddenly to his side; and I 
think at that moment he realized, as he had 
never done before, the real character of the 
woman he was to take to wife—not simply as 
friend, household companion and loye—he had 
thought often enough of all these before, but 
something truer and holier, for which he had 
no name, 





CHAPTER XVI. 

Leander Sullivan learned, on reaching home, 
that there had been no unfavorable change in 
his brother-in-law’s symptoms; he gtill kept 
up, at intervals, his incoherent talk, Ind con- 
founded the past and the present, and still the 
dead sister and the living nephew seemed to 
occupy the foreground of his thought and in- 
terest. 

After Leander had learned this from his 
mother and sister, he related to the astonished 
women what had just transpired in his inter- 
view with Agnes and Hollis Deering that 
morning. 

His soul was on fire with all that had passed 
in that hour, raising it into a mood which was 
not native to Leander Sullivan. He set the 
facts before them in a way which would cer- 
tainly have amazed Hollis Deering, for she had 
not the faintest notion that she had been a he- 
roine in the matter—done anything especially 
deserving of praise even, 

Perhaps you can imagine something of the 
feeling with which Mrs. Kittredge learned that 
her husband’s nephew would, for a dead cer- 
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tainty, have been carried amangled suicide over 
their threshold that morning, and the wholestory 
of his crime spread like wildfire over Medbury, 
and the old, honorable name of the Went- 
worths bronght into lasting dishonor and 
shame, and the elegant Honora pointed at 
among men and women as the sister of a thief 
and a suicide, if it had not been for the heart 
and courage of that young girl, who had liter- 
ally dragged him back from the jaws of death— 
that pale, silent girl, whose awkwardness and 
homeliness Honora had regarded as a proper 
target against which to spend her fine shafts of 
wit and satire. 

Leander had his triumph, too, when it came 
to relating the part which Agnes had borne in 
this matter. We will not blame him if he 
enjoyed it, remembering how bravely and gen- 
erously she had come forth to the help of 
Alexander Wentworth. 

And these were the Deerings Mrs, Kittredge 
had scorned and flouted—this was the woman 
who was to bring shame and disgrace on the 
Sullivan name and blood! Leander thought 
of all that, you may be certain, and so did his 
mother and sister, standing transfixed as statues 
in their amazement, taking in his story. And 
Mrs. Kittredge thought of something else—the 
proud woman actually writhing in her humilia- 
tion, as she remembered the insult which she 
had so recently offered to her guest. 
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Agnes Deering’s revenge had come so quickly 2 


on the heels of all that! 
The gods had not “ground slowly” this time. 


What a revenge! ( 


“Who will tell Honora all this?” at last ¢ 


broke out Mrs. Sullivan. 
“ Hon@Pa!” echoed her son, with a flash of 


scorn in his eyes and voice which fairly made ‘ 


his mother and sister quail. ‘When Hollis 


Deering lifted her great, honest eyes to me this ( 
morning, and asked me how his sister had 5 


borne the dreadful tidings, I thought of the ° 
‘ ing her words must come now, “if Leander had 


) been where your brother is to-day, I could not 
have left him to bear all this alone.” 


poor, frail young thing standing out there in 
the storm and sleet last evening, risking her 
life to save his, and was dumb; I couldn’t 


bring my lips to tell Hollis Deering that Alick ) 
Wentworth’s sister had not been near him once ° 


in all this time!” 
Mrs. Kittredge had been fond of Honora. 


opinion of the young woman may be, I think 
you would have pitied her at this time. How 
had that life of hers, gay, self indulgent, its 
aim and centre her own pleasure and pomp, 
fitted her to front any great grief. She was 
pale, and worn, and haggard enough; and if 
thus far, she had thought chiefest of herself, at 
this time—well, being Honora Wentworth, that 
was natural, She had, however, at last roused 
herself from paroxysms of lamentation over the 
misery and disgrace which her brother had 
brought on her, thinking there might be 
something expected of her, she did not know 
what. As for going to Alick, it seemed to her 
that she never wanted to look him in the 
face again, after the foul wrong he had done 
her. 

But Honora Wentworth’s heart was not a 
nether millstone. Had it been that, even, it 
seems it must have melted, listening to the 
story which Mrs, Sullivan and Mrs. Kittredge 
had to tell that morning; for Leander left it all 
with the ladies, being summoned again to his 
brother-in law’s bedside. 

So Honora, too, learned where her brother 
must have been lying that hour, a stiffened 
corpse, if Hollis Deering, the “brown, homely, 
awkward thing,” had not stood between him 
and death the evening before. The awful, dis- 


| figured mass rose as in a vision before her. 


And now $ 


Whatever human love and pity were in her, 
stirred at that thought. She forgot herself, the 
wrong, the disgrace that Alick had brought on 
her head; she only remembered him as her 
gay, handsome, good-natured brother, that she 
had always been so proud of. The girl shivered 
and sobbed—“ Poor, poor Alick !” 

Mrs. Sullivan forgot her strong indignation 
against Honora. 

“Tf he could only hear you say those words, 
my dear child.” 

“Yes, Honora,” added Mrs. Kittredge, feel- 


Honora lifted her bowed head. She looked 
from one face to the other, with some doubt 
and remorse which had never before struggled 


) up from the heart to the eyes of Honora Went- 


She wanted to come to her defence now, but < 


she hardly had the courage. 
“Honora is so utterly broken down with 
grief and horror,” she said timidly, feeling that 


> Alick! 
\ him, too.” 


a flash of Leander’s scorn would bow her to the > 


earth at that time. 
Just then the door opened, and Honora 
dragged herself in, Whatever your private 


worth, and her first words accused herself. 

“T forgot him in my own misery. Poor 
He must have thought his sister failed 
And she turned and went out of 
the room, and for that time the human heart, 
under all her pride and selfishness, was awake 


) at last within Honora Wentworth. 


She went straight to Mrs. Sullivan’s room, 
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oes 
opened the door, and walked in, Alick sat § the manner of women, tried to comfort him, 
there, as Leander had left him, in a stupor of ( the brain half crazed with remorse and despair, 


misery that seemed to deprive him of all power 
or inclination to move. He looked up now, 
and the eyes of the brother and sister met each 
other, and Honora thought how very near they 
had come to never looking up at her again— 
those andsome eyes of Alick’s; she thought 
of them with the empty, glassy stare of the 
dead, 

“Alick, O Alick !” she cried out in a voice 
sharp with pain and pity. 

Behind all its transfixed pallor and misery, 
his face shook. “O Honora! have you come 
to me?” 

She put her arms right about her brother— 
“O Alick! I am so sorry for you!” she sobbed. 

After Honora had left the room, Mrs. Kit- 
tredge said to her mother—“ Had we better go 
to them, mamma ?” 

“Not yet, Hester. It is her place first;” 
and they two remained below, thinking, with a 
shudder, of the dreadful tragedy which had 
come so close to them, while pity for Alexan- 
der Wentworth’s anguish and remorse super- 
seded all their wrath at his crime. 

Mrs. Kittredge, too, had her own reflections, 
bitter as gall, but not unwholesome, I think. 

At last, the two ladies went up-stairs. They 
found Honora seated close to her brother. She 
had taken his hand in hers, and was chafing 
itin a kind of tender, pitiful way, while she 
talked. There was something very touching 
in the sight, something that, without seeing it, 
you could never by any possibility have asso- 
ciated with Honora Wentworth. 

It struck Mrs. Sullivan that there was some- 
thing a little less like utter despair in the 
young man’s attitude, in his face even, than 
when she had left him a few hours ago. 

“T have told him all that Leander said,” 
exclaimed Honora, before anybody else spoke 
a word, 

“© Alick! how could you think of that?” 
cried Mrs. Kittredge. 

“Tlester, do you say that tome? I thought 
you would feel that Hollis made a great mis- 
take—that it was the only thing left me to do, 
after I had brought this misery on you all.” 

He said it in a listless, broken-down tone, as 
though, after all, it concerned him very little. 
It was wonderful how the last day had broken 
him down. 

Honora burst into tears—“O Alick! did you 
think I did not care to have you live? It is 
cruel to talk in that way.” 

And then the women, each one of them after 
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the heart half broken, 

In the midst of it all, Leander Sullivan came 
into his mother’s room with good tidings. Mr. 
Kittredge had fallen into a slumber sound and 
natural as a child’s. 

That very day the drafts on the house at 
Paris were presented at the office of Kittredge 
& Co. The sudden illness of the head partner 
prevented, however, any business transactions 
on the part of the house for that day, and the 
facts did not transpire. 

Late in the evening the sick man awoke. 
Young Sullivan still held his post by his 
brother-in-law’s bedside, His mother and sis- 
ter had several times offered to supersede him, 
but Leander knew how much depended on this 
slumber for the sick man, and knew also how 
utterly the exhaustion and excitement of the 
last night and day had unfitted them for any 
exertion. It had strained’even his young, ro- 
bust strength as nothing had ever done in his 
life before. 

“ Leander.” 

The voice quavered out low and doubtfully 
through the silence and dimness of the sick- 
room, in strange contrast with the swift, prompt 
tones of Ambrose Kittredge. 

“Yes, Kittredge,” the heart of the younger 
man standing still with dread lest the very next 
words would go groping blindly back into the 
past, and the tired, shocked brain, which had 
been so strong and alert a little while ago, 
keep up its vague, troubled search among mists 
and phantoms far across the years. 

“Ym awake, have been for the last half 
hour. I understand, Leander.” 

Young Sullivan’s heart gave a leap of joy. 
These were words clear, incisive, the native 


) ring of Ambrose Kittredge in every one. 


) 
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“Tm rejoiced from my soul to hear you speak 
like that, Kittredge,” his voice shaken as a 
girl’s might have been in some sudden tumult 
of relief and gladness. 

The sick man’s hand groped for his brother- 
in-law’s, Leander grasped it—“ I’ve been very 
sil.” 

“Yes, very, Kittredge, and the doctors say 
you must be perfectly quiet now, and avoid all 
exciting topics.” 

“ A fig for the doctors! I remember all that 
happened until that last moment. How long 
ago was it ?” 

Leander told him. Then there was a silence. 
Overhead the chandelier made a glow soft as 
summer twilight through the wide room. 
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Leander leaned over the pale face under the 5 


grizzled hair. 
would come. 
here?” 

“ Yes,”’ 

A longer silence this time—the soft ticking 
of the French clock through the silence, like 
the chirrup of crickets in an old- fashioned 2 
chimney. At last the question came again— 
“What is he doing?” 

“Nothing. This business seems to have ut- 
terly wrecked him. Ah Kittredge! it’s fearful, 
thinking how he’s gonetoruin. But I’m trans- 
gressing orders. We must stop here.” 

“No more of that nonsense, Leander. You 
understand me. I want the facts”’ The old 
flash in his eves, the old spirit in his voice; a 
man who, sick or well, one would not find it 
easy to cross. 

Young Sullivan reflected a moment. 
told anything, it had better be the whole. 
he refused to speak at all, adhering rigidly to 
the physicians’ orders, the opposition to his 
brother-in-law’s will at this particular juncture 
might work more mischief by opposing the 
iny valid than any disclosures could. Neither 
physicians nor servants even had the remotest 
suspicion of the cause of Mr. Kittredge’s illness, 
so Leander had clearly a right to use his own 
judgment on this occasion. 

His mind once made up, he did not hesitate. 
Whatever had happened since the brother-in- 
law of Leander Sullivan had dropped as dead 
men drop out of life, in the midst of the fright- 
ened group in his library that dreadful mid- 
night, the sick man heard the whole story now. 
Once in a while Leander paused, it is true, 
fearing lest the strong excitement of the story 
chould work some harm on the sick man, 

“T don’t know as I’m doing the right thing, 
Kittredge. Let the rest go for to-night,” he 


He waited for it—“Is Alick 
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would say, but the husky, imperative whisper ? 


always followed close—“ Go on, Leander.” 
And Leander did—telling, as he had learned 
it from Hollis Deering’s own lips, the suicide on 
which Alick’s maddened brain and heart had 
set themselves, and fram which, at the last mo- 
ment, the brave girl had barely rescued him; 
telling, too, whatever had followed in his rm 
terview with the sisters that morning, and what 


had transpired at last between Honora and her ( 


brother. 

The sick man listened without a word, his 
breath coming in thick gasps sometimes, that 
half frightened Leander, 
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and made him half ? 


resolve on coming to a dead stop—the hand ( 


shaking in his own sometimes; 


and once, in ) 
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the dim light, it seemed to him there was a 
glitter of tears on the gray lashes. 

At last he stopped. There was no more to 
tell, and again the soft humming of the clock 
on the mantle filled the room. 

At length Mr. Kittredge spoke. 

“Well, sir?” 

“The ten thousand dollars—what do }ou in- 
tend to do about that ?” 

“Y’ve made up my mind there. It was tough 
at me but I shall do what Agnes said—give 
it up.” 

Again there was silence. Leander was a 

young man, and ten thousand dollars was more 
to him than fifty to his rich brother-in-law, 
and Alexander Wentworth was not his own 
nephew. Perhaps both of the men thought of 
that. 

Mr. Kittredge lay still a long time, his eyes 
half shut, and seeming to be dreamily gazing 
at the light; and it seemed, too, to the young 
man that the clock on the mantle buzzed away 
noisily and joyfully, as swarms of bees among 
thickets of white May blossoms. 

At last Kittredge’s voice spoke again—“ You 
are a good fellow, Leander.” 

“T don’t know. It was a hard struggle, but 
fees was Alick. When one comes to look 
at him, and to think of what Hollis Deering 
; dia” 

And again there was silence, and the soft 

whirring of the clock on the mantle. 

At last the sick man spoke again. “J’m 
tired, Leander; I must go to sleep. There’s 
more to be said, but not now—not now.” 

Young Sullivan arranged the pillows care- 
fully as a woman would have done, and in a 
few moments the man sank into slumber again. 
Then Leander went to seek his mother and his 
sister with the good tidings, muttering to him- 
self—“ TI wish I could go up-stairs and tell that 
poor, broken-down fellow to take heart, but it 


“ Leander,” 


, is his uncle’s place to do that, and you have 


no right to take the words out of his mouth, 
Leander Sullivan.” 
(Concluded next month.) 





Ir is little troubles that wear the heart out. 
It is easier to throw a bombshell a mile than a 
feather—even with artillery. 


ne re 


3y pulling your finger from the water, you 
leave no hole in the fluid; and by dying you 
leave no vacancy in the world. 
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YUCATAN. 


BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 





(See Engraving.) 


UCATAN, one of the States of Mexico, is 

a peninsula jutting out between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. It holds 
but a small place in the commercial world, and 
is a cipher politically. Its exports are prin- 
cipally logwood and cochineal. Its vegetation 
is luxuriant; but, as in all tropical countries, 
huge venomous insects abound, and become the 
terror of all who visit its shores, 

This State is principally remarkable, in com- 
mon with the balance of Mexico, Central 
America and Peru, for the traces of a remote 
civilization, to be found i in the ruins of temples 
and palaces, massively built, elaborately orna- 
mented and inscribed with hieroglyphics ; yet 
which were erected so long ago that, since they 
have fallen into disuse and decay, huge, almost 
impenetrable forests have grown up around 
them. 

Concerning the original builders of these 
wonderful edifices, there is only the most un- 
satisfactory tradition, in addition to which is 
brought theory and speculation. Whether the 
ancestors of the present race of Mexican Ind- 
ians were the true aborigines, and the dwellers 
and worshippers in these palaces and temples, 
or whether they came as conquerors and ex- 
terminators of a pre-existing race, obliterating 
in their triumphant course all traces of their 
victims, will long be a subject for surmise and 
argument. 

Charles Wentworth Dilke, in his interest- 
ing work, entitled “Greater Britain,” has de- 
voted much space to the vexed question of 
races, and has especially sought to trace out 
the origin of the American Indian. He is 
satisfied of their East Indian or Malayan ex- 
traction. On this point, he says: “When 
Columbus landed in the Atlantic Islands, he 
was, perhaps, not mistaken in the belief that it 
was ‘The Indies’ that he had found—an India 
peopled by the Malay race, till lately the most 
widely scattered of all the nations of the world, 
but one which the English seem destined to 
supplant.” 

He says in another place: 
blances between the Red Indians and the 
Pacific Islanders are innumerable. Strachey’s 
account of the Indians of Virginia, written in 


1612, yeeds but a change in the names to fit the ) 


“The resem- ( 
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Maories. Powhattan’s house is that of Wil- 
liam Thompson. Cannibalism prevailed in 
Brazil and along the Pacific coast of North 
America at the time of their discovery, and 
even the Indians of Chili ate many an early 
navigator; the aborigines of Vancouver's Island 
are tattooed ; their canoes resemble those of the 
Malays, and the mode of paddling is the same 
from New Zealand to Hudson’s Bay, from 
Florida to Singapore. Jade ornaments, of the 
shape of the Maori ‘ Heitiki’ (the charm worn 
about the neck), have been found by the French 
in Guadaloupe; the giant masonry of Central 
America is identical with that of Cambodia and 
Siam. Small-legged, squatting figures, like 


‘ those of the idols of China and Japan, not only 


surmount the gate-posts of the New Zealand 
pahs, but are found eastward to Honduras, 
westward to Burmah, to Tartary and to Ceylon. 
The fibre mats, common to the Polynesians and 
Red Indians, are unknown to savages elee- 
where; and the feather headdresses of the 
Maories are almost identical with those of the 
Delawares or Hurons, 

“In the Indians of America and of Poly- 
nesia, there is the same hatred of continued 
toil, and the same readiness to engage in vio- 
lent exertion for a time. Superstition and 
witchcraft are common to all untaught peoples, 
but in the Malays and red men they take 
similar shapes; and the Indians of Mexico and 
Peru had, like all the Polynesians, a sacred 
language, understood only by the priests. The 
American altars were one with the temples of 
the Pacific, and were not confined to Mexico, 
for they form the ‘mounds’ of Ohio and 
Illinois. - = ‘i = 

“Tn reaching South America, there were no 
distances to be overcome such as to present in- 
surmountable difficulties tothe Malays. Their 
canoes have frequently, within the years that 
we have had our missionary stations in the 
islands, made involuntary voyages of six or 
seven hundred miles. A western editor has 


said of Columbus that he deserves no praise 
for discovering America, as it is so large that 
he could not well have missed it; but Easter 
Island is so small that the chances must have 
been thousands to one against its being reached 
by canoes sailing even from the nearest land; 
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( 
yet it is an ascertained fact that Easter Island ? America, it would seem as though the white 


was peopled by the Polynesians, Whatever 
drove canoes to Easter Island, would have 
driven them from the island to Chili and 
Peru.” 

The Indians of the plains and of Utah he 
sets down as belonging to a distinct race, pro- 
bably an offshoot of the Mongolian race. 
“The Utes,” he says, “ would seem to be Kamt- 
chatdales, or men of the Amoor, who, fighting 
their way round by Bhering Straits, and then 
down south, drove a wedge between the Poly- 
nesians of Appalachia and California. No 
theory but this will account for the sharp con- 
trast between the civilization of ancient Peru 
and Mexico, and the degradation in which the 
Utes have lived from the earliest recorded 
times. Mounds, rock-temples, worship, all are 
alike unknown to the Indians of the plains; 
to the Polynesian Indians, these were things 
that had come down to them from all time.” 

Curiously enough, in support of this theory, 
we find that among the Chinese there is a tra- 
dition that many hundred years ago voyages 
from their shores discovered the western coast 
of America, and that for some time communi- 
cation was kept up between the two countries. 
A writer of a recent article in one of our peri- 
Odicals, referring to this tradition, goes on to 
trace certain points of resemblance in habits, 
customs and religions, between the Indians and 
the Chinese. This writer we believe to in- 
clude the ruined temples of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America, as evidence in support of his 
theory ; though, if this is admitted, the conclu- 
sions of Dilke must be denied. Between the 
two, however, we may gather that there is 
strong evidence in favor of tracing the race 
who erected these temples back to an Asiatic 
source, 

The present inhabitants of Yucatan are a 
mixture of Indians, negroes and persons of 
Spanish descent. The races are so mingled by 
intermarriage, thata pure type of either is, com- 
paratively speaking, rare. This blending of 
the races, and the absence of any distinctive 
national type, seems prejudicial to the develop- 
ment of a desirable energetic national or indi- 
vidual character. As a class, the people are 

indolent, ignorant and superstitious, seeming 
to retain the faults of all the races combined, 
and little of the virtues of either. 

The Spaniard, if we may credit Dilke, is 
gradually losing his original characteristics, 
and assuming those of the Indian. He says: 
“Judging from English experience in the 
north, and Spanish in Mexico and South 
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man and the red cannot exist on the same soil, 
Step by step the English have driven back the 
braves, till New Englanders now remember 
that there were Indians once in Massachusetts, 
as we remember that once there were bears in 
Hampshire. ... On the other hand, step by 
step, since the days of Cortez, the Indians and 
half-bloods have driven out the Spaniards from 
Mexico and South America.” 

He says further, on another page: “The true 
character of the struggle in Mexico has not 
been pointed out. It was not a mere conflict be- 
tween the majority of the people and a minor. 
ity supported by foreign aid, but an uprising 
of the Indians of the country against the 
whites of the chief town. The Spaniards of 
the capital were Maximilian’s supporters, and 
upon them the Indians and Mestizos have vis- 
ited their revenge for the deeds of Cortez and 
Pizarro. On the west-coast there is to be seen 
no trace of Spanish blood; in dress, in lan- 
guage, in religion, the people are Iberian; in 
features, in idleness and in ferocity, undoubt- 
edly red Indian. 

“In the ‘Reports of the Argentine Confed- 
eration,’ it is stated that the Circassian blood 
comes to the front in the mixed race; a few 
hundred Spanish families in La Plata are said 
to have absorbed several hundred thousand 
Indians, without suffering in their whiteness 
or their natural characteristics. There is some- 
thing of the frog that swallowed the ox in this; 
and the theories of the Argentine officials, them- 
selves of a mixed race, cannot outweigh the 
evidence of our own eyes in the seaport towns 
of Mexico. There, at least, it is the Spaniards, 
not the Indians, who have disappeared ; and 
the only mixture of blood that can be traced is 
that of Red Indian and negro, in the fisher- 

boys about the ports, They are lithe lads, 
with eyes full of art and fire.” 

True, Dilke touched only upon the western 
coast of Mexico, but what he says of that por- 
tion of the country, may be held as substan- 
tially true of the w rhole. 

The climate of Yucatan is exceedingly warm, 
unlike the table-lands lying farther back in 
Mexico, where a perpetual spring is enjoyed. 
The heat is really too intense during a great 
portion of the year, to venture out in it, or to 
attempt the least exertion during the day; and 
to this fact much of the indolence of the in- 
habitants may be attributed. 

A recent traveller, describing that region of 
country says, that after nightfall, when the 
heat becomes moderated, then the inhabitants 
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swarm out on all sides, in the public roads and 
promenades, bent on recreation and amuse- 
ment. It is there that the negro and Indian 
types are brought into strongest contrast. The 
Judian is dignified in demeanor, sedate and 
silent; while the negro gives full play to his 
frivolous and sensuous nature. He sings, he 
dances, he assumes grotesque positions; and 
not infrequently shocks the ear and eye of 
modesty by his acts and words. 

At this period of the day, the women of the 
country make their appearance dressed in holi- 
day attire, to see and to be seen. This dress is 


i i ia a pina nainintntantnte 


of white, and consists of a voluminous petti- 
coat gayly embroidered in red, yellow or blue; 
over this is worn a tunic reaching to the knee, 
similarly embroidered, unconfined at the waist, 
and leaving neck and arms exposed. Upon 
the head is thrown a long, gauzy scarf or man- 
tle, the ends of which are left to float at the 
mercy of the wind, or else wrapped fantasti- 
cally abont waist and arms. 

The plate which we give this month, enti- 
tled “ Natives of Yucatan,” represents a native 
of Spanish descent, an Indian man and woman, 
in their characteristic costumes. 


HUME. 


BY C. 


AVID HUME was born at Edinburgh, 

April 26th, 1711. His father belonged to 
the legal profession, and was a member of the 
Scottish bar. His lineage is traced in the 
books of heralds, and his remote ancestors are 
found to be potent barons, mighty earls and 
Saxon conquerors of Britain. At the time of 
the Norman Conquest, his family was repre- 
sented by the daughter of one of the English 
kings and a Northumbrian prince, w hose de- 
scendants formed powerful connections and 
baronial families, and their descendants in- 
herited the pleasant banks of the Whitadder 
for many hundred years, until the grandfather 
of David Hume lost his life for expressing an 
opinion favorable to the son of James II., in 
Queen Anne’s reign. After which, in 1708, his 
father went to Edinburgh and married the 
daughter of Sir David Falconer, Lord-Presi- 
dent of the College of Justice. This lady, the 
mother of David Hume, is represented as a 
person of singular beauty and intelligence, and 
he always treated her with much filial kindness 
and affection, His father died when he was 
very young, and his mother, who did: not 
marry a second time, devoted her whole time 
and attention to the rearing and education of 
her children. David, at an early age, mani- 
fested an ardent love for his books, and was 
particularly docile, well behaved and attentive 
to his studies, but without any display of pre- 
cocious talents. He possessed resolution, inde- 
pendence and self command. He is acknow]l- 


edged as one of the best historians of England, 
and even after a century has passed, his book 
is read and regarded as authority. His ex- 
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ee of industry and perseverance under 
difficulties is of much value; but no attempt 
to excuse or palliate his erroneous views and 
opinions in regard to religion would be tole- 
rated by any believer in Christianity or well- 
wisher to the civilization of mankind. * And it 
is said that he, in after life, deeply regretted 
the dissemination of the principles he had ad- 
vanced. 

When a youth of sixteen, his ruling passion 
and chief delight was literature ; but his euar- 
dians concluded that the Scottish bar would be 
a proper sphere for the exercise of his intel- 
lectual industry, they having a high opinion 
of his studious disposition, the steadiness of 
his conduct and the sobriety of his manners. 
At eighteen, his aversion to the law as the 
business of life became extreme, his health 
gave way under the pressure of severe mental 
application, and he abandoned all thoughts of 
the law as a profession. 

When his health was restored in the agree- 
able seclusion of the family domain—which 
now belonged to the elder brother—Hume 
established himself in the counting-house of a 
friend in Bristol, to enrich himself by com- 
merce. Ie merely laid aside his literary pur- 
suits for a time, with a view of resuming them 
to greater advantage. 

He remained but a few months in trade, de- 
claring its duties coarse and uncongenial. He 
had already collected materials for many vol- 
umes; he went to Anjou, and there prepared 
his “Treatise on Human Nature;” then re- 
turned to London, sold the work to a publisher 
for fifty pounds, ‘and, while waiting to know 
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of an ample salary, to accept the office of com- ) JT ORD, what a deal of unquietness, and com- 


panion and tutor to the last Marquis of Annan- 
dale, a Scottish nobleman, with whom he re- 
mained one year. His book was not successful, 

Hume next became a candidate for the Pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy at Edinburgh, 
which, though powerfully supported, he was 
unable to obtain, on account of his religious 
sentiments. 

He soon after received the appointment of 
Private Secretary to General St. Clair, and ac- 
companied him to France, and to the courts of 
Turin and Vienna, which was both pleasant 
and profitable. 

He now published his “Inquiry Concerning 
the Human Understanding,” which met with 
no better success than his former work; but he 
was not discouraged. In 1752, his “ Political 
Discourses” were published ; the book excited 
interest at home and abroad, and had, in the 
highest degree, the merit of originality ; being 
written in an admirable style, it was perused 
with pleasure and profit. His “Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals,” and the 
“Natural History of Religion,” were then 
given to the world. 

The same year he was appointed Librarian 
to the Faculty of Advocates. In this position, 
having an excellent library at his command, 
he first conceived the idea of furnishing the 
world with a classical history of England. 
Hume was two years in preparing the first 
volume for publication, and the second was 
issued in 1756, which was two years after the 
first, and his whole magnificent “History of 
England,” in six volumes, was finished in 
1760, when he was in his fiftieth year. 
elegant, easy and interesting style rendered the 
work highly popular. 

The sum he obtained for the copyright, and for 
his former productions, made him independent. 

He had many friends, with whom he was 
ever on terms of the most affectionate inter- 
course, though their opinions on the most seri- 
ous subjects differed widely ; but his frank and 
social manner made him popular. It was his 
intention now to spend the rest of his days 
quietly at home; but at the earnest and re- 


peated solicitations of Lord Hertford, who was | 


Ambassador to Paris, he accompanied him as 
Secretary. It was there that Rousseau in- 
volved him in much trouble. He returned to 


Edinburgh, where, after ten years, he died, on 
August 25th, 1776. He was buried on the Cal- 
ton Hill, and has a monument. 
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plaining, and envy, and impatience, and 
turbulency of mind, isthereinmen! What de- 
signs, and frauds, and plots, and underminings, 
and undue means men take to advance theirown 
condition, and to depress others !—and all this 
while never consider that which would easily 
cure the extravagance, as well of one hand as 
of the other, namely: “This is not my home; 
it is but my inn. If it be beautiful, splendid, 
convenient; if my condition in it be beautiful, 
splendid, convenient; if my condition in it be 
wealthy, honorable, prosperous, I will not set 
my heart upon it, nor think any better of myself 
for it, nor set up my heart upon it; it is but my 
inn; I must leave it, it may be to-morrow. On 
the other side, if it be but poor, weak, infirm, 
ignoble, low, I will content myself—it is but my 
inn; it may serve for my passage; I shall, it 
may be, leave it to-morrow, and then, if I have 
taken that due care that becomes me in my pro- 
vision for my eternal state, I am certain the case 
will be mended with me. However my inn be 
poor, mean, inconvenient, troublesome, it is but 
for a night; my home will be better. I have 
learned that I have here no abiding city, but I 
seek one tocome. The benefits of which con- 
sideration are many.”—Sir MatrHew HA te, 

—c08¢0-0.——_ 
IRIS AT MIDNIGHT. 
BY J. L. M’CREERY. 
} ARK! through the lone night comes a sud- 
den, wild cry! 
Mark yonder dull gleam as it mounts to the sky! 
Hear the clangor of bells through the fierce, lurid 
glare! 

’Tis the fire-signal, curdling the fear-haunted air! 


For the once let us join the fast-gathering band 


2 Of scarce-awake, spectral spectators, who stand, 
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’Mid the lowering smoke, and the dull, sullen roar, 
Like a concourse of shades on the Stygian shore. 
The engines are tirelessly pouring their flood 
For the flames to lick up, as the tiger drinks blood; 
But the mist disappears at the demon’s hot breath, 
As mortals go down at the summons of Death! 
But see! in the midst of the fast-falling spray, 
Those rainbow tints glimmer and changefully play! 
Where Ruin holds revel, and Wrath has his home, 
Queen Iris has builded her many-hued dome! 
Hail, bright bow of promise! fair Daughter of Light! 
Besieging the realm of Destruction and Night! 
Pressing closer, as wilder the red billows swell, 
Like an angel assailing the portals of Hell! 
Sad soul! falter not amid terrors and tears! 
Eternal delights shall crown desolate years ; 
More fair, ’mid the flames mounting fiercer and 
higher, 
Bends the Iris of Hope o’er the ocean of fire! 
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WEDDING PRESENTS. 

] E are just recovering from the effects of a visit 
\W\ paid us by a cousin of Miss Flora McFlimsey, 
who has overwhelmed us with a description of a 
magnificent wedding she has recently attended. 
The flowers, the dresses, the tables loaded with cakes, 
fruits, jellies and wines; the bride’s costume, and, 
above all, the costly presents, are themes upon 
which she has dilated until we are in a measure 
bewildered. Such jewels, such quantities of silver- 
ware, were never seen before! A splendid tea-set 
from a rich old uncle, cake-baskets, ice-pitchers, 
castors, bouquet-holders, forks, fruit, fish and 
butter knives, spoons and napkin-rings in such 
profusion that the fortunate bride must be per- 
plexed to know to what use to put them all. 

Miss Flora McFlimsey’s cousin presented the 
bride with a butter-knife—so she informed us. 

“But why did you select that, when you might 
be certain so many others would do the same 
thing ?” 

“Oh! it was the least expensive of anything, and 
one is obliged to make some kind of a present. It 
is only the beginning of the season, you know, and 
there will be so many weddings to attend, and it is 
such a tax when one’s purse isn’t very heavy.” 

“But why must you give presents at all?” 

“Why? Because everybody expects it of you, 
and it looks so odd and so mean if you don’t. 
Then, perhaps, your own turn will come some day.” 

“Oh! it isa matter of business, is it? Youmake 
presents to your friends on the occasion of their 
weddings, and they are virtually bound to return 
the compliment on yours! But suppose they all 
send you butter-knives ?” 

Miss Flora McFlimsey’s cousin and Mrs. Grundy’s 
niece shrugged her pretty shoulders, smiled, and 
took her departure shortly after. 

So it is no affection—no personal esteem, that 
incites to the giving of wedding presents; only it 
“will look odd and mean if you don’t,” and, “your 
own turn may come some day,” er, maybe, has 
already passed, and you are only paying a debt of 
honor. 

And the bridegroom and bride—for we knew 
the former, and knew of the latter—upon whom 
so much had been lavished in wedding festivities, 
had not, so to speak, a penny between them to 
bless themselves with when allwasdone! Brought 
up in luxurious style and accustomed to lavish 
habits, their parents had yet nothing to give them 
fora marriage portion; and the wife’s generous 
personal outfit, and the husband’s salary of $1200 
a year, were all they could call their own. 


; 
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But they had no thought >f beginning life where 
their parents had begun it. They felt it impossi- 
ble to take one step lower in the social scale than 
the one they had been accustomed to—for so they 
would deem suiting their style of living to their 
actual resources. 

Housekeeping was not to be thought of, as “ fur- 
nishing was so expensive.” So board was secured 
in a fashionable boarding-house at $20 per week, 
leaving a bare $5 weekly to meet the many ex- 
penses that necessarily grow out of such a style of 
living. And in case of sickness or emergency, 
there remains no resource but to fall into debt. 
And this is the beginning in life of a young couple 
who are already blessed with an income that, with 
proper management, might be made ample for all 
their wants—a yearly sum that mary a father of 
a large family would consider Yenerous in its 
amount. 

And the wife is condemned to pernicious idle- 
ness, and to the questionable social advantages of 
a boarding-house, whose lady inmates are as idle 
as herseif; and the husband is doomed to wearing 
anxiety how to increase their means which, as it is 
applied, looks so pitifully small. And when a babo 
shall come, the joy of its welcome is to be half- 
stifled with the sigh at the thought of the in- 
creased expense its advent renders necessary. 

But we are digressing. ‘“ Wedding Presents” is 
the theme we penned at the head of this article. 

Reverting from this fashionable wedding, our 
mind went back to one we attended a year since, 
which was as different in every particular as it is 
possible to make two weddings. 

It was the wedding of a young girl brought up 
in a style not dissimilar to the bride we have al- 
ready spoken of. Every advantage which her 
father could give her had been hers. Graduating 
at college, she had since moved in good, nay, fash- 
ionable society. But she was about to marry a 
penniless, yet worthy man, and with him seek a 
home in the Far West. 

In compliance with good old New England 
custom (although her home was not in New Eng- 
land), the wedding was appointed on the evening 
of Thanksgiving Day, and it was determined to 
make the occasion one of especial family assem- 
bling and rejoicing. All relatives, near and far, 
that were within possible reach, were bidden to the 
marriage—none others were invited. All came 
that could, and a goodly number they were, ranging 
from grandmother, down through uncles and aunts 
and their wives and husbands, to an innumerable 
band of cousins of all ages, some already with the 
fourth generation in their arms or at their sides. 
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It was an emphatic family gathering—just such 
an one as Thanksgiving Day is intended to call 
together, only the occasion was an especially joy- 
ous one. All came in their very best, not from any 
love of display, or to create envy in others, but 
simply to do honor to the occasion. Grandmother 
wore a new cap, and brought out het best black 
silk; and every one who had planned to procure 
new garments for the winter, had them in readiness 
and wore them for the first time on this evening. 
Those to whom new clothes were not an annual 
luxury, got out their old ones, brushed them up, 
cut.them over or re-trimmed them, and tried to 
make them look as little shabby as possible. But, 
whether in new clothes or old, all received an 
equally warm welcome, and for once all social 
grades were forgotten, and all were equals in the 
family. 

And the presents! Not one came empty-handed. 
Our fashionable readers will smile when we describe 
the presents. But all remembered that the young 
couple were going into the wilderness to make a 
home, possibly out of a log cabin, and silver would 
be of little use there. Still, there was some silver— 
a set of silver teaspoons, I think—possibly a but- 
ter-knife. Silver forks and napkin-rings could be 
dispensed with until the log cabin should be ex- 
changed for the more pretending mansion. There 
was a pile of bedspreads and comfortables, thick 
and warm, quilted and tied by thoughtful aunts; a 
pleasing display of sheets and pillow-cases from 
gencrous uncles, made by the nimble fingers, or 
rather machines, of their daughters; a pile of 
snowy table-cloths and towels, and another of table- 
cloths and towels not yet snowy, but wearing their 
original brown hue. Loving cousins had donated 
the first products of their skill with the needle in 
the shape of patchwork quilts, which, though not 
always strictly artistic in design and combination 
of colors, were yet greatly admired. There were 
holders and mats of fanciful designs, which would, 
perhaps, have been quite as useful if plainer pat- 
terns had been adopted, but which were, neverthe- 
less, useful, while their fancifulness had whiled away 

the hours and delighted the hearts of their makers. 

But utility did not reign supreme. An artist 
cousin had presented two creditably executed paint- 
ings in oil, representing scenes of the home the 
bride was about leaving, and the artist’s brother, a 
clerk in a jeweller’s store, in receipt of a modest 
salary, had devoted a portion of his spare money to 
the purchase of an inexpensive but elegant little 
clock; while the sister: completed the collection by 
adding two graceful Parian vases. The present of 


the bride’s father was a handsome yet substantially 
bound family Bible, in which the family record was 
already made out, waiting to be completed by the 
registering of the crowning event of the evening. 
A pretty conceit, in the way of presents, was that 
of a school-teacher cousin, who brought a photo- 
graph album, in which were placed photographs of 
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every person present, she having privately notified 
all that they must bring card duplicates of them- 
selves as the terms of their admission. We think, 
of all her presents, not one will give the bride 
satisfaction equal to this photograph album, by 
means of which she can at any time recall the faces 
of all those who surrounded her and rejoiced with 
her on the brightest day of her life. 

I will not say there were no incongruous gifts, 
Two city cousins, no doubt holding city customs 
in remembrance, and feeling that something would 
be expected of them, had brought, the one a pearl 
inlaid card-case—a beautiful little toy; the other a 
silver bouquet-holder! It was no time for un- 
kindly criticisms, but the unsuitableness must 
have been apparent to all, the givers among the 
rest. 

“What will you do with your pictures and 
vases?” we asked. “You will find no place for 
them in your log cabin.” 

“Don’t be too sare of that,” was the smiling re- 
ply. “If I have but one room, I shall make one 
little corner of it my parlor. I shall have a narrow 
strip of wall boarded or plastered, and then pa- 
pered. I have studied fancy work, in the fashion 
magazines, enough to know how to make and put 
up brackets myself. On the centre bracket will 
stand my clock; those on either side will hold my 
vases, and my pictures will hang above. There 
are plenty of wild flowers on the prairies, so the 
vases need never beempty. Below will be a home- 
manufactured table, on which my Bible and photo- 
graph album will hold the places of honor.” 

“Your card-case and bouquet-holder as well, 
perhaps.” 

“No; I think their proper place will be in some 
of my drawers or boxes. My neighbors, if I have 
any, might think I was putting on airs. But with 
a bright rug before my table, and my rocking- 
chair beside it, I think I shall take as much satis- 
faction in my parlor as you do in yours, though 
mine will be only a corner, with a bed opposite, and 
the cooking-stove in full view.” 

She had the right of it, and, what was more, they 
were starting rightly in life, content to begin at 
the beginning, and wait until they had earned 
luxury and ease before they claimed them. 

And who shall say that the year-old wife has not 
taken more real pleasure with her bridal gifts, 
coming as they did from loving hearts, and given 
with a view to her actual needs, than the bride of 
our fashionable wedding will ever find in hers, 
which were, many of them, given her because it 
would look “odd and mean” to go to a wedding 
empty-handed ? 
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LittLe Jounny was being catechized by his bro- 
ther, who asked him what he was made of. Johnny 
replied—“ You, and me, and papa, are made of dust, 
and mamma and sister are made of men’s wibs.” 
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THE HOME CIRCLE. 


TIGHT LACING. 


EV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, in one of his re- 
R cent lectures to ladies, delivered in London, said: 
It seems to me that a few centuries hence, when 
mankind has learnt to fear God more, and there- 
fore to obey more strictly those laws of nature and 
of science which are the will of God—it seems to 
me, I say, that in those days the present fashion 
of tight lacing will be looked back upon as a con- 
temptible and barbarous superstition, denoting a 
very low level of civilization in the peoples which 
have practised it. That for generations past, wo- 
men should have been in the habit of vieing with 
each other in obedience to fashion—that they 
should, I say, have been in the habit of deliberately 
crushing that part of the body which should be 
specially left free, contracting and displacing their 
lungs, their heart, and all the most vital and im- 
portant organs, and entailing thereby disease, not 
only on themselves, but on their children after 
them; that for forty years past physicians should 
have been telling them of the folly of what they 
have been doing; and that they should as yet, in 
the great majority of cases, not only turn a deaf 
car to all warnings, but actually deny the offence, 
of which one glance of the physician or the sculp- 
tor, who know what shape the human body ought 
to be, brings them in guilty—this, I say, is an in- 
stance of—what shall I call it ?—which deserves at 
once the lash, not merely of the satirist, but of any 
theologian who really believes that God made the 
physical universe. Let me, I pray you, appeal to 
your common sense fora moment. When any one 
chooses a horse or a dog, whether for strength, for 
speed, or for any other useful purpose, the first 
thing, almost, to be looked at, is the girth round 
the lower ribs, the room for heart and lungs. Ex- 
actly in proportion to that will be the animal's 
healthiness, power of endurance, and value in many 
other ways. If you will look at eminent lawyers 
and famous orators, who have attained a healthy 
old age, you will see that in every case they are 
men (like the late Lord Palmerston, and others 
whom I could mention) of remarkable size, not 
merely in the upper, but in the lower part of the 
chest; men who had, therefore, a peculiar power 
of using the diaphragm to fill and to clear the 
lungs, and therefore to oxygenate the blood of the 
whole body. Nowit is just these lower ribs, across 
which the diaphragm is stretched, like the head of 
a drum, which stays contract to » minimum. If 
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you advised owners of horses and hounds to put > 


their horses or their hounds into stays, and lace 
them up tight in order to increase their beauty, you 


would receive, I doubt not, a very courteous, but 5 


certainly a very decided refusal to do that which 
would spoil, not merely the animals themselves, 


’ sincerity. 


but the whole stud or the whole kennel for years to ( 


come. And if you advised an oxgtor to put him- 
self into tight stays, he, no doubt, again would 
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give a courteous answer; but he would reply (if he 
was a really educated man) that to comply with 
your request would involve his giving up public 
work, under the probable penalty of being dead 
within the next twelve months. 

Ard how much work of every kind, intellectual 
as well as physical, is spoiled or hindered—how 
many deaths occur from consumption and other 
complaints, which are the result of this habit of 
tight lacing, is known partly to the medical men, 
who lift up their voices in vain, and known fully to 
Him who will not interfere with the least of His 
own physical laws to save human beings from the 
consequences of their own wilful folly. . 

Se 


BAD EFFECT OF BOARDING-HOUSE LIFE. 


IVE together alone, if you have to go into the 
desert for it, and feed on herbs!) Abhor Sodom 
and Gomorrah—or boarding-houses ! 
times speak of the meagre and pinched fare. 
sometimes speak of the inconveniences. Tkeso 
are not worthy of notice. It is not these. It is 
that men learn self-indulgence there. Men learn 
there not to be householders. And all various dis- 
cipline, all that ministration of care, all that drill of 
contrivance, all that social independence, all that 
subtle atmosphere, indescribable and unanalyzable, 
which belongs to the solitary household, they miss. 
No man and woman can make husband and wife, 
father and mother,and householders on the pattern of 
their fathers, who begin and continue their married 
life in this hot-bed style of existence. And yet, they 
are unwilling to take a house that they can afford; 
and they cannotafford to take the house that theyfain 
would live in, because furniture is so dear, and virtue 
ischeap; because society requires a certain amount 
of appearance, you know the outskirts of the town! 
A log cabin is better for young married people 
than the Fifth Avenue Hotel would be if they had 
the whole of it for nothing! What you get for 
nothing is the least valuable to you of anything. 
What you carn is all value. Under these influ- 
ences the whole of life is written in the wrong key. 
Men having started to the false principle, they do 
not get over it. They are perpetually tempted to 
over-live by their very affections. If there is any- 
thing that an honorable and sensitive man feels 
and cannot stand, it is the silent comparison, on 
the part of the wife, of the way in which she did 
live, and the way in which she does live. How 
does this drive men into dishonesties? How does 
it drive them out of simplicity, and out of bold 
willingness to live according to circumstances! 
How does it teach them to live for other people’s 
eyes,and not their own actual needs! How does it 
teach them to be more subject to vanity than to love! 
Such life is hollow. Ostentation takes the place of 
And 50, ere long a man is educated to 
be a rogue, and steals. And woman to unvirtug 
beeause that pays the bills of extravagance quicker 
than anything else.—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE POETS. 
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THE MONK FELIX. 
FROM LONGFELLOW’S “GOLDEN LEGEND.” 

NE morning all alone, 

Out of his convent of gray stone, 
Into the forest older, darker, grayer, 
His lips moving as if in prayer, 

His head sunken upon his breast 

As in a dream of rest, 

Walked the monk Felix. All about, 
The broad, sweet sunshine lay without, 
Filling the summer air; 

And Within the woodlands as he trod, 
The twilight was like the Truce of God 
With worldly woe and care; 

Under him lay the golden moss; 

And above him the boughs of hemlock-trees, 
Waved and made the sign of the cross, 
And whispered their Benedicites ; 

And from the ground 

Rose an odor sweet and fragrant, 
Vines that wandered, 

Seeking the sunshine, round and round; 
These he heeded not, but pondered 
On the volume in his hand— 

A volume of Saint Augustine, 

Wherein he read of the unseen 
Splendors of God's great town 

In the unknown land, 

And with his eyes cast down 

In humility, he said: 

“T believe, O God! 

What herein I have read, 

But alas! I do not understand!” 


And lo! he heard 

The sudden singing of a bird, 

A snow-white bird, that from a cloud 
Dropped down, 

And among the branches brown 

Sat singing 

So sweet, and clear, and loud, 

It seemed a thousand harp-strings ringing. 
And the monk Felix closed his book, 
And long, long, 

With rapturous look, 

He listened to the song, 

And hardly breathed or stirred, 
Until he saw, as in a vision, 

The land Elysian, 

And in the Heavenly city heard 
Angelic feet 

Fall on the golden flagging of the street; 
And he would fain 

Have caught the wondrous bird, 

But strove in vain; 

For it flew away, away, 

Far over hill and dell, 

And instead of its sweet singing 

He heard the convent bell 

Suddenly in the silence ringing 

For the service of noonday, 

And he retraced 

His pathway homeward sadly and in haste. 
In the convent there was a change! 
He looked for each well-known face, 
But the faces were new, and strange; 
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New figures sat in the oaken stalls, 
New voices chaunted in the choir; 

Yet the place was the same place, 

The same dusky walls 

Of cold, gray stone, 

The same cloisters and belfry and spire. 


A stranger, and alone 

Among that brotherhood, 

The monk Felix stood. 

“Forty years,” said a Friar, 

“ Have I been Prior 

Of this convent in the wood, 

But for that space 

Never have I beheld thy face !” 

The heart of the monk Felix fell; 
And he answered with submissive tone— 
“This morning, after the hour of Prime, 
I left my cell, 

And wandered forth alone, 

Listening all the time 

To the melodious singing 

Of a beautiful white bird, 

Until I heard 

The bells of the convent ringing 

Noon from their noisy towers. 

It was as if I dreamed; 

For what to me had seemed 

Moments only, had been hours!” 
“Years !” said a voice close by: 

It was an aged monk who spoke, 
From a bench of oak 

Fastened against the wall— 

He was the oldest monk of all. 

For a whole century 

Had he been there, 

Serving God in prayer, 

The meekest, and humblest of his creatures, 
He remembered well the features 

Of Felix, and he said, 

Speaking distinct and slow— 

“One hundred years ago, 

When I was a novice in this place, 
There was here a monk, full of God’s grace, 
Who bore the name 

Of Felix, and this man must be the same!” 
And straightway 

They brought forth to the light of day 
A volume, old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 

In brass, and wild-boar’s hide, 
Whercin were written down 

The names of all who had died 

In the convent, since it was edified, 
And there they found, 

Just as the old monk said, 

One hundred years before, 

Had gone forth from the convent gate 
The monk Felix, and never more 

Had entered that sacred door. 

He had been counted among the dead; 
And they knew, at last, 

That such had been the power 

Of that celestial and immortal song, 

A hundred years had passed, 

And had not seemed so long 

As a single Bour! 
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THE WHITE FLAG. 
BY WILLIAM WINTER, 
a 
RING poppies for a weary mind, 
That saddens in a senseless din, 

And let my spirit leave behind 
A world of riot and of sin— 

In action’s torpor deaf and blind. 


Bring poppies—that I may forget! 
Bring poppies—that I may not learn! 
But bid the audacious sun to set, 
And bid the peaceful starlight burn 
O’er buried memory and regret. 


Then shall the slumberous grasses grow 
Above the bed wherein | sleep, 

While winds I love shall softly blow, 
And dews I love shall softly weep 

Over perfect rest that’s hid below. 


Bring poppies—for this work is vain; 
I cannot mould the elay of life: 

A stronger hand must grasp the rein, 
A stouter arm annul the strife, 

A braver heart defy the pain. 


Youth was my friend: but youth had wings, 
And he has flown unto the day, 

And left me in a night of things, 
Bewildered on a lonesome way, 

And careless what the future brings. 


Let there be sleep! nor any more 

The noise of useless deed or word; 
While the free spirit wanders o’er 

A sea, where not one wave is stirred— 
A sea of dreams without a shore. 





IL. 
Dark Angel, counselling defeat, 
I see thy mournful, tender eyes, 
I hear thy voice, so faint, so sweet, 
And very dearly shouid I prize 
Thy perfect peace, thy rest complete. 


But is it rest to vanish hence, 
To mix with earth, or sea, or air? 
Is death indeed a full defence 
Against the tyranny of care? 
Or is it cruellest pretence? 


And, if an hour of peace draws nigh, 
Shall we, who know the arts of war, 
Turn from the field and basely fly, 
Nor take what fate reserves us for— 
Because we dream ‘twere sweet to die? 


What shall the untried warriors do 
When we, the battered veterans, fall? 
How strive, and suffer, and be true, 
In storms that make our spirits quail— 
Unless our valor leads them through ? 


Though for ourselves we @lroop and tire, 
Let us at least for them be strong! 
*Tis but to bear familiar fire— 
Life at the longest is not long; 
And peace at last may crown desire. 


So, Death, I will not hear thee speak ; 
But I will strive, and still endure 

All storms of pain that time can wreak! 
My fiag is white because ‘tis pure, 

And not becanse my soul is weak !—Galary. 


VoL. xxx1v.—20 
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IN QUIET DAYS. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 
(= dying year grows strangely mild: 
Now in the hazy autumn weather 
My heart is like a happy child, 
And life and I, friends reconciled, 

Go over the hills together. 

My peaceful days run sweet and still 

As waters slipping over sand, 
Seeking the shadows of free will 
To gather tenderer lights than fill 

Day’s over-lavish hand. 

The summer wood with music rings, 

The singer’s is a troubled breast; 

Iam no more the bird that sings, 
But that which broods with folded wings 

Upon its quiet nest. 

O fairest month of all the year! 

O sweetest days in life! they melt: 
Within, without, is autumn cheer, 
September there, September here, 

So tranquil and so sweet. 

Oft have I watched all night with grief, 

All night with joy, and which is best? 
Ah! both were sharp, and both were brief, 
My heart was like a wind-blown leaf, 

I give them both for rest. 

Fair Quiet, close to Joy allied, 
But loving shadier walks to keep, 
By day is ever at my side; 
And all night long with me abide 
Peace and her sister Sleep.— Harper's Mag. 
—008¢200-——. 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GRUN,. 
HE Count he was riding home one day, 

But meeting his groom upon the way— 
“Where are you going, groom ?” said he, 
“And where do you come from? Answer me.” 
“I'm taking a walk for exercise sake; 
And, besides, there’s a house I want to take.” 
* To take a house!” said the Count. “Speak out, 
What are the folks at home about ?” 
“Not much has happened,” the servant said, 
“Only, your little white dog is dead.” 
“Do you tell me my faithful dog is dead ? 
And how did this happen?" the master said. 
“Well, your horse took fright and jumped on the hound, 
Then ran to the river, and there got drowned.” 
“My noble steed! the stable’s pride! 
What frightened him?” the master cried. 
“"Twas when, if I remember well, 
Your son from the castle window fell.” 
“My son! but I hope he escaped with life, 
And is tenderly nursed by my loving wife ?” 
“ Alas! the good Countess has passed away! 
For she dropped down dead where her dead son lay.” 
“Why, then, in a time of such trouble and grief, 
Are you not taking care of the castle, you thief?” 
“The castle! I wonder which you mean! 
Of yours but the ashes are now to be seen. 
As the wateher slept, misfortune dire! 
In a moment her hair and her clothes took fire, 


“Then the castle around her blazed up in a minute, 
And all the houschold have perished in it; 

And of them all, Fate spared but me, 

Thus gently to break the news to thee.” 
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BESSIE GRAY. 

BY ROSELLA RICE. 
GREAT while ago, when I was sp little that I 
used to sleep in my mother’s arms, and think 
the lullaby she sang to the baby was meant for me— 
poor, little, homely Zelle—so.long ago, that where 
the beautiful white village just across our meadow 
now nestles was all woods—it was in that long time 
ago that this story came tome. It stays with mo 
just like a picture, framed and hung up where I can 
see it every day. It comes to me very often yet, 

that first story I learned and lived. 

I was passing the village graveyard with my 
mother, and was so little, I took short, toddling, 
uneven steps, and she led me and carried my little 
baby sister on her arm. 

The few graves were in a half cleared spot in the 
woods, surrounded by old logs and a tumble-down 
stone fence—very rude, but picturesque and wild, 
and in harmony with everything else in those early 
days. Some of the first graves had been thero 
twenty years, and were sunken, and the old granite 
and coarse sandstones that marked the places were 
bending over, while blotches of moss spread over 
their damp surfaces and half hid the inscriptions. 

As we passed the graveyard, I thought it must be 
a sad place for the dear dead ones to lie all through 
the sunny days and long, dark nights, and to have 
their grassy beds wet with chilling dews and piti- 
less rains. Death was a mystery and a terror to 
me then, and there seemed no love, or kindness, or 
rest in it, as there does now. 

While I was thinking these thoughts, I heard a 
sweet, little, musical voice over the stone wall say— 
“0 father! do, please, come home with Bessie!” 

I said—“ 0 mamma! [I heard a little girl talk in 
the graveyard. I wonder if she lives there !” 

My mother said—“ TI sce Bessie Gray’s little buff 
sunbonnet over there, and I will see what the child is 
dving.”” She leaned overthe rough wall and looked, 
while I peeped through a hole in among the crumb- 
ling stores, and there I saw a sight that I never 
can forget. 

A pretty little girl, about eight years of age, 
stood beside an old sunken grave, over which the 
long, clean grass lay as if combed out into long 
lengths, and down in that grave was the child’s 
poor, drunken father, with his arm Jaid across his 
face as though he was trying to shut the sunshine 
out of his eyes, so he could sleep. A bottle of 
whiskey lay beside the grave, while the little daugh- 
ter held his coat and hat, and coaxed him to get up 
and go home with her. It nearly made me ery to 
hear her sey—“O father! do, please, come—that’s 
a good pa!” 

The little darling stood with her bonnet pushed 
back, and her bright hair curled all about her 
pretty forehead, and she had been erying, and 
looked so tired and weary, just as though she 
needed to be gathered up tenderly to a mother’s 
bosom and rocked to sleep. 
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But the little dear bad no mother—nobody left 
to love her but her futher, and ke a poor drunkard, 
When she would coax him, he would mutter— 
“Well, I will go directly, child,” and then he would 
settle down comfortably, as though going to sleep, 
and Bessie would keep still a minute so he could 
rest; then she would ask him again, in her sweet, 
touching little voice, that thrilled me every time 
she spoke. I felt so sorry for the child that I 
could not keep still any longer; and though I had 
never seen her before, I peeped both eyes through 
a wide hole in the stone wall and said—“ Bessie, I 
love you. Do you love me?” 

She turned and looked sharply at the crumbling 
wall, but couldn’t see me. I could sce her, and 
I piped out boldly—“ Here I’am! I love you, 
Bessie !” 

She tipped her head sideways, shyly, and a 
roguish laugh dimpled her round checks, but only 
for a moment, for the little girl’s aching heart was 
with the only friend she had—the poor old father 
who lay at her feet robbed of his manhood. 

My mother spoke to him kindly, and said she 
was sorry for him and his little girl, and that their 
lives were very lonely now since the wife and mo- 
ther was gone, and she hoped he would try and be 
a good, steady, industrious man, and a kind father 
to little Bessie. He leaned on his elbow and list- 
ened to her, and then the tears began to flow down 
his face, and he got up, and Bessie took his hand, 
and they went off home together. 

Oh! but Bessie did love that tottering, unsteady 
man—her poorfather. He was all the world to her. 

They lived in a square, open log house. One 
could look out through the walls anywhere and sco 
the hills, and trees, and the neighbors’ cows grazing 
in the beautiful fields, and could look up through 
the holes in the roof and see the blue sky and the 
floating clouds. 

Why, the dear little birds made nests inside the 
house, up on the logs, and flew and fluttered about, 
and talked in their pretty, twittering way to each 
other. They would go in and out at the holes and 
bring worms and bugs, and sit up on the rims of 
their nests and feed the young birdies. Oh! they 
were real company for Bessie in the long summer 
days, while her father was away off cutting wood, 
or hoeing corn, or doing jobs of work for the 
farmers around him. 

Bessie and I grew to be very good friends. I 
used to go to her house often to stay all night, and 
we would ercep down into her hard little trundle- 
bed and lie, and talk, and visit, and look up 
through the roof at the bright stars. But Bessie’s 
young life was shadowed and darkened by the 
death of her mother, the intemperate habits of her 
father, and the lonely way in which she lived. She 
would sit on her father’s knee and play with his 
hair, and smooth his beard with her little baby 
hands, and button and unbutton his vest, and call 
him her dear old puss, and her old pet, and whils 
he was sober they were very happy together. 
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A family lived near them, and the woman was 
kind, and used to bake their bread, and do the work 
for them that they could not do themselves. 

My mother pitied, and always befriended ‘hem, 
and did them all the good that lay in her power. 
She used to talk very frankly to Mr, Gray on the 
subject of his intemperate habits, and he would 
make good promises, and new resolutions, and his 
eyes would brighten up, and his face look so good 
and true and manly, just as if it were the index of 
a noble soul. He called Bessie his good angel, 
and said she was all the joy he had in this world, 
and that he felt unworthy of the good gift of his 
dear little daughter. He said, if it was not for the 
whiskey-shops in the village, he would never get 
drunk, but his companions would take him by the 
arm, and urge him to drink with them, and he 
could not resist the temptation, though ho strove 
against it. 

In those days any man could sell whiskey who 
cbiained a license; he could, and would, if he were 
unprincipled enough, put the intoxicating cup into 
a man’s hand, and take his last cent from his suf- 
fering family, while the agonizing wife pleadingly 
held her husband’s other hand. We hope the dawn 
of a glorious day is breaking now, little ones, and 
that the man who deals out intoxicating drinks 
will be treated as a criminal, and be made to suffer 
for his crime. Little boys and girls should be very 
kind to the poor little children of the drunkard, 
because they feel disgraced, and humiliated, and 
broken-hearted all the time, and just as if they 
thought they were not as good as other children. 

Sometimes, though, they grow bitter and vicious, 
and do not try to be good and kind, because they 
feel as if it was no use for them to make any effort. 
Tn all cases we must love and do them good, and 
make them happy. 

And I do think it is the duty of every little boy 
and girl to resolve not to deal one cent’s worth with 
a man who deals in liquors. None of you are so 
little but you have an influence; remember that, 
and be sure and throw that influence in the right 
direction. A little wee thorn, is a very small thing, 
but if a big man steps on it, and it runs into his 
foot it hurts him—makes him seowl, and draw 
down his brows and causes him pain. A little wee 
toy candle is a trifling thing, but if it is lighted in 
a dark room it shows quite brightly, so much so 
that you can look around and see the furniture and 
the pictures on the walls; and it is just so with the 
influence of a little boy or girl. 

Well, Bessie and her father lived this way a 
good while; sometimes he would get drunk, and 
would not get over it for three or four weeks, and 
then, perhaps, for two months, he would remain 
sober, and they would both be so glad, and have 
pleasant times together. Then he would go to 
church on Sabbaths, and sing, and feel as though 
he had his old enemy under his feet, and as if he was 
safe, and on the road to a newer and higher and 
nobler life, 
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Then the arch enemy would come upon him in 
the disguise of a friend, and he would be shaken, 
and waver and fall, and for days he would lie in 
bed, or out on the grass, with his face red and 
bloated and ugly, and his eyes blood-shot and dim. 
Bessie would often lie beside him, her little sad 
face on her arm, and would cry and wish she had 
died, and been buried with her mother. 

I wish I did not have to tell it, because it is so 
painful, and such a sad thing, but Mr. Gray be- 
came so dissipated, and sunk so low, and was so 
much the victim to the burning desire for strong 
drink, that one night he opened a little box in 
vhich Bessie kept her dead mother’s relics, and 
took out a ring and a breastpin, in which was a 
lock of her soft, brown hair, and traded them at 
the corner grocery for whiskey. 

The child did not find it out for two or three 
days, and the gricf almost broke her heart. She 
cried continuously for hours. Her father laid his 
hand on her shoulder to conciliate her, but she 
shook him off as if he were a viper. 

“Bessie,” he said, “your tears will kill me, 
child. Just as soon as I can earn money enough I 
will get your mother’s jewelry back again. I will 
do it if I have to go without bread. Can’t you for- 
give your old father, Bessie? Your poor old 
father, whose life is all bound up in you, lonely 
and unloved except for you, litile sunbeam of 
mine?” 

Then Bessie smoothed his face with her hands 
in a pitying way, and said, if he would surely 
bring the ring and breastpin back again, she 
would forget all this, and he should be her dear 
old puss as long as he lived. 

A short time after this sad occurrence, her father 
went to work at a grist-mill a few miles out in tho 
country; and he told her he would bring the things 
home with him from the corner grocery when he 
came back Saturday night. 

When the morning of the eventful Saturday 
came, Bessie arose early, so as to have everything 
clean and in good order by the time he would come 
home. She scrubbed the floor, and washed the 
windows, and put up clean curtains, and a whito 
cloth on the stand where the Bible and histories 
and hymn-book lay. Then she filled a pitcher 
with flowers, and stood beside them, then looped 
the window-eurtain back with a bit of biue ribbon, 
and loosened one of the strings of morning glories 
and let it trail along up, inside of the window, and 
out across the face of the clock. She baked some 
dainty little cookies, not much bigger than the 
palm of a baby’s hand, and stewed some berries, 
and had everything looking pretty and clean and 
homelike. She went smiling around while busy at 
her work, and whispering to herself, and nodding 
her head, and thinking how glad her father would 
be, and how he would praise her, and call her pet 
names; and something put the thought into her 
heart that he would never drink any more. Then 
a sweet dream came to her, in which she thought 
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they would walk together through happy years, 
and she would wear a drooping feather in her hat, 
and carry a silk parasol like other little girls did, 
and her father would wear a black coat and a silk 





cravat. 

In the afternoon when her work was done, and 
she had washed and dressed up in the purple and 
white gingham dress a lady had presented her, she 
stood on a chair before the little glass, and ar- 
ranged her bright mass of sunshiny hair in the 
way her father best liked to see her wear it. A big 
wagon came creaking along down the hill above 
the house. 

She said softly to herself, “ How very mournfully 
that wagon creaks! almost like pitiful human cries; 
and it docs sound just like the slowly moving 
wagons did the day poor mother was buried, when 
the procession wound down the dusty hill road.” 
It moved very slowly, very gently, and the creak- 
ing was like a prolonged humancry. She jumped 
down from the chair and ran to the door, and, 
shading her eyes with her little hand, she looked 
at the wagon a good while. There were two men 
in it, besides the driver, and they sat with their 
backs towards him, holding umbrellas in a way that 
sheltered some object, but she could not distinguish 
what that was. 

The wagon turned in to the lane that led to her 
home. A man jumped out carefully, and coming 
up to her said, “ Well, sissy, you mustn’t be seared, 
but your father is in yon wagon pretty badly hurt, 
and we brought him home for youtocure. I guess 
you can do it,” and he tried to smile, but it was a 
poor attempt at cheerfulness. Three men carried 
him into the house and laid him on the bed, a man- 
gled, bleeding, swollen creature, whose face bore no 
resemblance to that of her father. 

No tears came into her eyes or bedewed her 
seared, white face. Ter little hands arranged the 
scanty pillows, and stood his dusty boots in the 
closet, and hung his hat up on the peg where he 
always put it. He breathed heavily and knew 
nothing. The dreadful smell of whiskey was 
about him, and the true little one he had called his 
good angel, knew that his enemy, strong drink, had 
brought this fearful calamity upon him. 

Alas for the woes of intemperance! He had fal- 
len down under the mill, and been caught in the 
machinery, and whirled and tossed about like a 
plaything by the great wheels and the strong rush 
of water, and was found down in the darkness and 
noise and tumult, all mangled and broken and 
bruised, and flung aside, a crushed mass, to die! 

The men working at the mill found him and 
brought him home. Te lay thus till midnight, 
when he moaned tremulously and opened his eyes 
wildly, and looked all around, and in his poor, in- 
articulate voice, he said, “ Bessie! Bessie!” 

“Father! dear father! here is your little Bes- 


sie,” said the child. The suffering man tried and 


tried to put his fingers in his vest pocket, but oh! 
the poor hand was numb, and crushed and bloody, 
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and he essayed vainly. He looked into the face of 
his little daughter pleadingly, piteously, and she 
understood the mute appeal. She felt in his pocket 
gently, and found a little folded paper, containing 
the bartered ring and breastpin. She gave a little 
ery of delight. He smiled, and put up his lips to 
kiss her, and she nestled her face down to his, and 
he kissed her and brokenly murmured, “ My dear, 
darling little Bessie!” as though he was satisfied; 
and then he closed his eyes and seemed to sink 
into sleep. He never woke to consciousness again, 
but slept on that sleep that knows no waking. 

Bessie was left very lonely, and if she had not 
been a real good girl, it is likely her home would 
have been the almshouse, as is often the case with 
homeless children. Her father’s sin and weakness 
was no disgrace to her, and good people thought 
none the less of her on account of that. 

In our country, it is worth and integrity of char- 
acter that make the man and woman, not wealth 
and pride of birth and worldly honor. 

The last little act of his, the return of the ring 
and breastpin, was so kind and considerate and 
honorable, that it went a great way towards re- 
deeming his errors in the memory of his little 
daughter. Bessie grew to be a good and useful 
woman, and was beloved by ali who knew her. 

The enormity of the sin of intemperance had 
not been held up before Mr. Gray in his youth; he 
had not been taught to look upon it as a snare—a 
wily foe who lay in wait, watching for the coming 
of the unwary. Children should be taught tho 
names of the enemies who will meet them face to 
face, in childhood and in mature years and all 
through life, so that they may be watchful and 
armed ready to meet them fairly. 

There are so many hearts broken, and so many 
homes darkened, even worse than was Bessie 
Gray’s, by the demon Intemperance, that we should 
all be ready and willing to mect this common foc. 
Little children have a big work to do in this cause. 
They see so clearly, and go to work so earnestly, 
that we want every little reader of the Home to 
take a decided stand, and be brave and truce and 
unflinching, ready to do battle for the right, and 
God will bless their efforts and crown them with 
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success. 

Let one of the first resolutions you form when 
you put on your armor ready for work be, to love 
and pity and be kind to the children of the drunk- 
ard. It is only through the goodness of God that 
you are not the same, that the same shadow docs 
not darken your young years. 

Whenever you have an opportunity to say a kind, 
loving, cheering word to any one, say it; whenever 
you can do another a kindness, do it; whenever 
you can exert a good influence, do so; try and 
make your lives beautiful and useful and good; let 
your heart be filled with kindly thoughts, and your 
life with kindly deeds, and you will be beloved and 
happy, and the blessing of an approving God will 
go with you and be a light to your footsteps. 
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TOILET AND WORKE-TABLE. 


FASHIONS. 


If one were to give only a yearly report of the 
fashions, there night be some noticeable changes to 
chronicle; but these changes are so slight and so 
gradual, that there seems scarcely anything to re- 
cord from month to month. 

Hoops, that early in the year seemed destined to 
be laid aside, are now worn as much as ever, 
though they are still very small. Seventy-five 
inches is their proper circumference. There are 
some modifications in the trimming of dresses. 
The past year the trimming has been of the same 
material of which the dresses were composed, or of 
silk, velvet or fringe of a corresponding color; but 
black velvet will be the most fashionable trimming 
for the coming season, and it is certainly the richest 
that fashion ever has orevercanordain. Onadress 
that requires or will bear heavy trimming, fringe 
will be used in addition to velvet. 

Suits are quite as much worn as ever, and will 
probably hold their own for some time to come, as 
they are both tasteful and economical. But shawls 
which have been almost laid aside, are coming into 
use again, from the costly cashmere down to the 
plain and cheap, but exceedingly comfortable plaid. 
Shawls are, however, worn differently than of old. 
They are no longer folded half square, and wrapped 
plainly around the figure, but are draped into all 
sorts of fantastic forms, and made to look as little 
like a shawl as possible. Worth, the famous man- 
dressmaker of Paris, has been exercising his inge- 
nuity in forming shawls into mantles without 
taking the scissors to them, and the results of his 
skill are most ingenious and picturesque. We shall 
probably see copies of these shawl-mantles intro- 
duced into this country during the course of the 
season. 

3onnets now set down closely to the forehead, 
and, standing high up at the back, bear a marked 
resemblance to a helmet or mitre. The strings— 
ribbon trimmed with lace, or lace alone—are fast- 
ened under one ear, and left to fall back over the 
shoulder. Plumes were never so much worn as 
they will be this fall and winter. The most stylish 
bonnets are black, either composed of or heavily 
trimmed with lace, and with plumes of some bright 
color. Hats no longer signify a demi-toilette, but 
are worn on dress occasions as well. Black lace, 
velvet and plumes are their proper trimming. 

There is no change in the shape of sleeves, they 
being invariably cut coat-sleeve, but there are cer- 
tain modifications in the manner of trimming. 

We give illustrations of two styles, each new in 
design and tasteful in appearance. 
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This is a coat-slecve, with two rows of puffing, as 
illustrated, and a vandyked cuff and shoulder-cap, 
bound with velvet, and arranged so that the points 
stand upward, over the puffs. 


BOX-PLAIT SLEEVE. 


The under side is cut the usual size and shape of 
a coat-sleeve; the upper, considerably longer and 
wider, is laid in three box-plaits, and, the outer 
edge being bound and trimmed with velvet or 
satin, forms a ruffle from the shoulder to the wrist. 
An ornamental band of velvet covers the three box- 
plaits at the elbow. 
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We give this month several illustrated descrip- ( little Miss. The underskirt has one flounce, which 





tions of very pretty costumes for little girls. is laid in large box-plaits; between each is inserted 
—oo a bow of ruby ribbon velvet, stitched down with a 
LITTLE SUNSHINE SUIT. row of narrow ruby velvet running through it, so 


that these bows form a heading to the flounce. 
The overskirt, which is cut with apron front, and 
full back breadth, is trimmed round and at the 
seams with box-plaiting, the same width as the 
bows, which are arranged in a manner similar to 
those of the flounce. The narrow velvet runs 
through the centre of" the box-plaits and bows. 
The waist is high, buttoned up the back, and 
trimmed to match the overskirt. The coat-sleeves 
have also a row of box-plaits and bows round tho 
cuffs, At the back, a rosette of the steel-colored 
poplin and ruby velvet. 
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LA NEVA COSTUME—Front. 





is trimmed with a quilling of the silk, over which 
is laid a row of narrow velvet. The overskirt, 
edged with a plaited ruffie and two rows of velvet, 
forms four points—two on each side. The basquine 
is similarly shaped and trimmed. The waist has 
three short rows of velvet, stitched across the front, 
and three more on each shoulder. It is cut square- 
necked, and trimmed with a ruffle. Another rufile 
is arranged on a peint on each sleeve. The belt is 


stomacher shape, and edged with velvet. 
——_+e—_ 


RUBY SUIT. 






Little girls cannot have anything prettier or moro 
comfortable for November and December than tho 


When made of steel-colored poplin, trimmed with 


Brown and gold changeable silk, trimmed with 
brown velvet, and made after this pattern, is very 
effective and stylish. The bottom of the underskirt 
ruby velvet, this makes a handsome fall suit for 
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Neva, or snow costume. Make it of poplin, gros- 
grain or merino, dark maroon, crimson or purple, 
and trim from the illustration with swan’s-down or 
ermine. It consists of a high-necked dress and 
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cape—the trimming simulating an overskirt. The 
sash is graceful, and can be readily copied, as both 
the front and back views are given. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WALTER Oaitpy: A Novel. By the authoress of “ Wau- 
Bun.” Two volumes in one. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

A very pleasantly told story of American home 
life, ending happily, as all such stories should end. 
It is somewhat prolix, we must confess, at times, 
but, taken asa whole, it presents many points of 
interest, and is written in a clear, intelligent, and 
cultivated style. The contrast it gives between 
the New England character, and that of the de- 
scendants of the old Dutch settlers of New York, is 
wrought out with no little fidelity to nature. Of 
the startling, we believe, there is scarcely a line in 
the story, which, however, is all the healthier read- 
ing for the omission. 

Uxver Lock anp Ker: A Story. By T. W. Speight, 
author of “Brought to Light,” “Foolish Marga- 
ret,” &c. Philadelphia: Zurner Brothers & Co. 
Though the author assures his readers that “ tho 

entire plan of his story was sketched out, and 
several of the chapters written before Mr. Wilkio 
Collins's ‘ Moonstone’ appeared in print,” and that, 
furthermore, he denied bimself the pleasure of 
reading that novel until his own was completed, to 
avoid all possibility of deriving benefit from any 
portion of that work, still, “ Under Lock and Key” 
bears, in its leading features, a strong resemblance 
to the “Moonstone.” Both are stories of a re- 
markable diamond, which, having first been ob- 
tained in India, passes through various hands, and 
is the cause of trouble, disaster and death. “ Under 
Lock and Key,” though full of incidents, of mys- 
teries, and of dramatic situations, does not quite 
come up to Collins's novel in highly wrought sensa- 
tional interest. Nevertheless, it is a romance of 
more than ordinary ability, written in a fresh and 
lively style, and introducing quite a variety of 
graphically depicted characters. 

Gems or German Lyrics: Consisting of Selections from 
Rueckert, Lenau, Chamisso, Freiligrath and others. 
Translated into English verse by Henry D. Wise- 
man. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen é& Haffelfinger. 
This is a most tastefully printed volume, pre- 

senting, on opposite pages, the originals and trans- 

lations of some of the more simple and tender little 
lyries which are so popular with the German pco- 
ple. Of the entire collection, we do not remember 
of having seen but two in an English dress before, 
£0 that the volume offers the attraction of novelty 
at least. But the translator has also displayed 
exquisite taste in his selections, and, generally 
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speaking, very commendable skill in his versifica- 
tion. By over-anxiety, to render his author with 
liberal exactness, he has at times sacrificed tho 
spirit to the letter. But many of the pieces are 
fair transcripts of the originals, almost word for 
word in meaning, yet warm with true poetic fervor 
and feeling. 

Man IN GENESIS AND IN GEOLOGY; or, The Biblical Ac- 
count of Man’s Creation, Tested by Scientific Theo- 
ries of His Origin and Antiquity. By Joseph P. 
Tnompson, D.D., LL.D., New York: Samuel R. Wells. 
In this handsomely printed, and compactly, yct 

clearly written and comprehensive volume, the au- 

thor has endeavored, not to adjust the facts of 
science to the Bible, nor the Bible to the facts of 
science, but to ascertain the exact facts of Nature, 
as a portion of God’s testimony concerning Him- 
self, and the precise meaning of the Bible accord- 
ing to legitimate principles of interpretation. His 
book is one neither of science nor of theology, but 

“aims to present the latest results of science touch- 

ing the origin and antiquity of man, and his place 

in this mundane system, side by side with the ac- 
count of his creation and functions in the book of 

Genesis, as interpreted by the critical tests of 

modern philology.” 

Tne Rev. Dr. Wittovenny anp His Wine. By Mary 
Spring Walker, author of “ The Family Doctor,” &e. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Pub- 
licatian House. 

We need just such books as this to awaken the 
people to the importance of the total abstinence 
principle, and to show them that, while cherishing 
their own pet gratifications of appetite, secure in 
their supposed or real innate strength, to resist the 
temptation to intemperate indulgence, they may 
yet be stumbling blocks to some weaker brothers, 
with stronger appetites and less capacity to resist 
temptation. It is especially directed against that 
conservatism in religion, which regards with a 
jealous eye all reforms springing up outside the 
church, and sees in them only evidences of fanati- 
cism or infidelity. The book is strongly, yet care- 
fully written, and, we trust, will find a wide circu- 
lation. 

Aunt Dinan’s Prepare, By Miss Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
author of “ The Temperance Doctor,” &c. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication House. 

A temperance story in the full acceptation of the 
term, this is yet an interesting and pleasing narra- 
tive, depicting the wrongfulness of rum-sclling, and 
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the horrors of gambling and rum drinking. We say 
pleasing advisedly, for, though some scenes in the 
book are sombre enough, yet all ends satisfactorily, 
Prancuerte’s Brocrapuy: A Complete History of its 
Origin, with a Statement of the Various Theories 
respecting. Compiled from many Authors. By Mrs. 
M. D. Wellcome, author of “ Faith Illustrated,” and 
“Spiritualism Condemned.” Yarmouth, Maine: 
Published for the benefit of the “ Select Social Li- 
brary.” 
Mrs. Welleome makes a summary of the many 


that the wonderful doings of the “little plank” 
are strongly allied in their nature to the manifes- 
tations of spiritualism, so-called. Her conclusion 
in regard to the whole matter is, that the power 
possessed by Planchette proceeds from the source 
of all evil. The instrument itself, therefore, can- 
not but be evil, and she advises her readers to 

“drop it henceforth.” 

THE PHILADELPHIA PHOTOGRAPHER: 
Monthly Journal, devoted to Photography. 
by Edward L. Wilson. September, 1869. 
phia: Benerman @ Wilson. 

3esides a great variety of other matter of espe- 
cial interest to photographers, the September num- 
ber of this excellent monthly contains four photo- 
graphs of different phases of the recent Solar 

Eclipse, together with a full report of the Govern- 

ment Expedition sent to Iowa to observe the eclipse. 

There are two views before, one during, and one 

after totality. The Photographer is 50 cents per 

copy. 

Tae ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW AND AMERICAN BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL. By Samuel Sloan, Architect. September, 
1869. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen é Hoaffeljinger. 
Six dollars per annum. 

Tue American Entomoxoaist: An Illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to Practical and Popular Entomology. St. 
Louis, Mo.: R. P. Studley é Co. $2. year, in ad- 
vance. 

Lyceum Sona Brrp: A Song Book for the Young. 
Chicago: Lou. H. Kimball, Lyceum Banner Office. 
Price 25 cents. 

Linwoop; on, Tae Curistmas Girt, and Other Stories. 
By Mrs. M. O. Johnson, 

This volume especially commends itself to young 
people just entering upon the graver duties of life, 
for its purity of tone and careful discriminations 
between right and wrong. The characters in the 
story are well drawn, and act their parts like real 
men and women. Linwood is one of the books we 
can warmly recommend. Into whatever home it 
enters, it will bring a pure and exalting influence. 
Tue Sexes, Here anp Herearter. By Dr. W. H. Hol- 

combe. From the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

We gave a brief notice of this work in our Au- 
gust number, and promised to refer to it again. 
Its main purpose, as the Author’s Preface tells us, 
is to popularize some of the teachings of Sweden- 
borg on the great and interesting subject of the 
sexes and their relation to each other—and this 
purpose Dr. H. has executed in a very admirable 
manner. He first shows the universality of sex 
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§ and marriage, finding an image of them every- 
where in the created universe, and tracing that 
image to its origin in the dual nature of God, who 
is Divine Love and Divine Wisdom in perfect mar- 
riage union. Next, he shows that sex belongs as 
surely to the soul as to the body; and as the soul 
continues to live after the body dies, therefore the 
distinction of sex must be preserved in the other 
world. Men must remain men, and women remain 
women, in the great Hereafter. Therefore, sex, 
love and marriage, he argues, must be eternal. 
Conjugal pairs are created, so that men and wo- 
men who do not find their conjugal mates in this 
world will find them in the next. A full chapter is 
devoted to a careful examination of the text:— 
“Yor in the resurrection they neither marry nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels of God in 
Heaven.” As angelic unions are internal and spirit- 
ual—a coming together of those who are the com- 
plements of each other, and so joined of God— 
therefore, marriages in the other world are not as 
they are on earth, such merely external unions as 
those were thinking of to whom these words of the 
Lord were originally addressed. Another chapter 
is devoted to an unfolding of Swedenborg’s view of 
the subject, interlarded with copious quotations 
from that remarkable writer; another to the spirit- 
ual differences between man and woman; another 
to the philosophy of love and beauty; another to 


practical tendency of the views presented. 

The style of the book is easy and graceful, and 
its thought and tone throughout are pure and ele- 
vating. Even those who do not accept all its doctrines 
cannot fail to be interested and profited by tho 
reading of the work. A more profoundly philo- 
sophical and truly Christian treatise on the sexes, 
and their relation to each other, we do not remem- 
ber ever to have seen. And the style in which the 
work is published is as beautiful as the most fas- 
tidious in such matters could desire. 


Tue Century Pant and Otner Poems. By the author 
of “ Linwood; or, The Christmas Gift,” etc. Boston: 
William V. Spencer. 

This is a small volume of very sweet poems from 
the pen of one (Mrs. M.0. Johnson) who is favorably 
known to ourreaders already, to some extent, through 
her occasional contributions to the pages of our 
Magazine. We have risen from the reading of it with 
a wish that the volume was on every one’s table, to 
be taken up and read whenever there are five or ten 
minutes to spare. The poems are upon a variety 
of familiar topics, such as the events perpetually 
occurring in almost every family would naturally 
suggest; and their tone is so pure and elevated, 
their sentiments so just and true, their piety so 
deep and fervent, and the spirit of humble trust 
which they breathe is so constant, serene and sweet, 
that one feels, after reading them, as if he had been 
strolling in some beautiful garden and snuffing the 


fragrance of flowers. He finds that the better part 
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of his nature has been refreshed and quickened ; 


§ possesses, also, not a few of the other excellences of 
and this is the highest praise that can be bestowed ( tr 


rue poetry. 

May be had of J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
) phia—or by addressing Mrs. M. 0. Johnson, Fra- 
mingham, Mass. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price ($1.00). Also, “ Linwood” ($1.00). 


on any poetry. It has no loftier mission than to 
awaken the best feelings and quicken the soul to ( 
high and holy endeavor. That the little volume 

before us has this tendency, is quite certain. It 
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OUR PREMIUM ENGRAVING FOR 1870. , THE SQUIRREL HUNT. 


P| \HE title of our new Premium Steel Plate is 

“ Bep-tTme.” It is a picture of rare beauty, en- 
graved for us by Mr. Rice, from whom we had the 
exquisite “ ANGEL oF PEACE,” and at a cost exceed- 
ing that of the last-named picture. The size is the 
same. The price of the English plate from which 
ours was made is $15, and so nearly is our copy a 
fac-simile of the original, that a connoisseur would 
hardly detect the difference. 

“ BeD-TIME” represents a mother with her sleep- 
ing babe in her arms, carrying it lovingly up to its 
nightly resting place. An older child, itself almost 
a baby, is clambering up the stairs before her. 
This is the picture; and the artist has given it a 
tender interest that appeals to every mother’s 
heart, and to the heart of every lover of children. 
In “Tue ANGEL oF PrEAceE,” the babe is borne to 
its heavenly rest; in this, to“its nightly slumber. 

Apart from the subject of this beautiful engrav- 
ing, it possesses rare excellence as a work of art, 
and is a great favorite among picture buyers, 
liberal sales having been made at the high price 
above named. It is, in fact, one of the choicest 
and most popular pictures of the day. 


“ Bep-TIME” will be sent as a premium to every , 


one who makes up a club for the Home MaGazine, 
for “ The Children’s Hour” or for “ Once a Month,” 
for 1870." Every subscriber to either of these maga- 
zines for 1870 will be entitled to order a copy of 
this engraving for $1; and also a copy of “ Tue 
ANGEL OF Peace,” for the same price, if desired. 
When, last year, we announced “ Tue ANGEL oF 
Peace,” few, if any, imagined that so fine a pic- 
ture would be sent. Subscribers to periodicals had 
too long and too often been disappointed in the en- 


gravings sent them, rarely getting anything worthy , 


to frame; and they were inclined to think our 
picture would be like the rest. But now they know 
that we have sent a work of art fully up to the 


promise, and will believe us when we tell them ( 
) fluence. 


that “ Bep-Tmme” is really superior in its artistic 


excellence, and in the manner in which it is en- ) 
We are cer- ° 
tain it will become a still greater favorite with our ( 


graved, to “Tne ANGEL OF PEACE.” 


subscribers. 
+o —— 


I> Make up your clubs early. 


If you fail to 
get the required number for a club for Home Maga- ‘ 
ZINE, and can complete your list by adding subscrip- 
tions to Once a Month, do so, as the price is the same. 


(See Engraving.) 


‘ A golden glow lights the forest's deep, 


Where thé yellowing hickories seem to sleep. 


¢ And the chestnuts brown, and the russet oaks, 


With a shiver hear the woodman’s strokes. 
In the thicket beneath the jagged pine, 
‘The restless catbirds petulant whine ; 


‘ And the cawing crow, and the shrill-voiced jay, 


Worry the hawk from the woods away. 
Since the morning mist o’er the meadow hung, 
Has the chopper’s axe through the forest rung. 


From a far-off cot, o’er the rustling corn, 
Come the soft notes of the noonday horn. 
And childish voices he stops to hear, 

And childish feet in the leaves all sere. 
And childish forms his eyes behold, 


) As they dance along in the sunlight’s gold ; 


As they dance along in the purple shade, 


That checkers their path through the woodland glade. 


And the restless dogs, as they scamper around, 
A squirrel upstart from his feeding ground. 


) Oh! what ringing shouts, and barkings shrill, 


All at once the forest echoes thrill! 


) And the woodman joins with children and dogs, 


In their eager chase ’mid the fallen logs. 


And man and dogs, and the children twain, 
) Search thicket and log, but search in vain; 


For over their heads, in his hollow nest, 


. The panting squirrel is safely at rest. 


eggs. 
THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 

The “ Home Magazine” has, from the first, been 
on the side of temperance. As we said last month, 
it will, in the future, give even a more earnest ad- 
vocacy to this good cause. Every man, woman 
and child has a deep interest in this matter. There 
is no greater social evil, uo heavier curse on our 
people, than intemperance. Searcely a family in 
the land but has felt in some degree its baleful in- 
It is robbing parents of their children, 
wives of their husbands, sisters of their brothers. 
It is scattering crime, sorrow and poverty over the 
land. The victims of war, pestilence and famine 
are few in number to the victims of intemperance. 
There is but one remedy, and that lies in prohibi- 
tion. All other means of staying its course are 
but nostrums. So we rauge ourselves on the side 
of a legal suppression of the traffic, and will do all 
we can to lead public opinion in that direction. 
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“THE WOMAN QUESTION.” 

The “ Woman Question” has assumed such pro- 
portions, that every thinking mind is bound to give 
it serious attention. The day has gone by for over- 
looking it, or for meeting it with sneers or ridicule. 
Many of the best and noblest men and women of 
the age, not only of America, but of Europe as 
well, are giving it earnest consideration, and are, 
in many cases, expressing the most liberal views. 

The Home Macazine, while it will not enter 
deeply into the discussion of woman’s political 
rights and duties, believing the time is hardly yet 
come for their consideration, will not hesitate in 
future to refer to woman’s position socially, educa- 
tionally and in the various departments of labor; 
and will advocate fearlessly all reforms that prom- 
ise to elevate woman and render her happier and 
more useful, not only in her special relations as 
wife, mother, sister, daughter and friend, but as 
a woman who owes it to her Maker that she shall 
make the most of her womanhood, and of the in- 
tellectual, moral and affectional faculties with which 
He has endowed her. 

In our prospectus for 1870 we promise a series of 
articles on topics referring to the general subject of 
“ Woman’s Work and Woman's Wages,” which we 
trust will prove both interesting and profitable to 
our readers. The writer, a woman who has had 
opportunities for viewing the matter in more phases 


than usually falls to the lot of a single individual, ) 


has for many years directed her thoughts and 
studies to the solution of the labor question for her 
sex, and we think her ideas and conclusions will be 
found not only theoretically correct, but practical 
as well. And what women—espccially laboring 
women—require from writers on the subject, is less 
of theory, poetry and sentimental abstractions, and 
more of plain, practical suggestions that can be 
comprehended and acted upon. 

These articles will run through the year, and 
will touch upon a varicty of subjects, and should 
receive the attention of every woman, whatever 
may be her rank, position and circumstances in 
life. 

acciapeieeeal 


A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT OF T.S. AR- 
THUR. 

It will be seen by an advertisement in this num- 

ber, that Mr. J. R. Rice, who engraved the “ An- 

GEL OF PrAce,” has just completed and published 


a large and finely engraved portrait on steel of T. ‘ 


8. Arthur. It is copied from a crayon picture by 
Stephen J. Ferris, of this city, an artist celebrated 
for his fidelity in portraits. 

Mr. Rice has expended a great deal of careful 
work on this picture, stippling the head with ex- 
ceeding delicacy and fineness, and yet preserving 
all the strength and life of Mr. Ferris’s portrait. 
The price at which he puts his engraving, $1, is 


very low. We commend it to all who may wish to 


have.a good picture of Mr. Arthur. 
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GARDENING FOR LADIES. 

We propose, the coming year, to add a new fea- 
ture to our Home MaGazine, which we believe will 
prove an acceptable one to most of our lady readers, 

A house where flowers are blossoming in the 
windows, where vines creep up the porches, or trail 
from hanging baskets, and around whose doors a 
garden is blooming, is always set down as the Lome 
of refinement and cultivated taste. Yet there are 
many in the country who think they have no time 
for these things; many in the city who are certain 
they have no space. 

It will be the object of the lady who is to assume 
the charge of this department, to give simple yet 
comprehensive directions for managing flowers, 
not only in the garden, but for window and ve- 
randa decoration; and to show how little time, 
trouble and space are actually necessary for their 
care and cultivation, and how great will be the 
pleasure and satisfaction derived from them. She 
will.enter into no elaborate descriptions, involving 
trouble and expense, and requiring a gardencr or 
green-house for their realization; but will confine 
herself to the plainest and simplest plans, in which 
the labor can all or nearly all be performed by 
the lady gardener, while the cost will be trifling. 

In brief, ‘this department will be eminently prac- 
tical in its main features, though the poctical and 
sentimental will receive their due share of atten- 
tion. It will, we believe, prove an attractive addi- 
tion to our magazine. 


— +0 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR FOR 1870. 


We call attention to the Prospectus of our maga- 
zine for the little ones. As it has been from the 
beginning, so we shall continue to make it, the 
most beautiful children’s magazine in the world; 
and we shall try also to make it as pure and good 
as itis beautiful. The January number will con- 
tain four exquisite, original illustrations by Ben- 
sell of Longfellow’s sweet poem, entitled “ 7he 
Children’s Hour.” They will be printed with the 
poem, on four extra pages of tinted paper, and 
make this number the most charming ever issued. 

We particularly refer to the premium list of the 
“ Hour.” The articles offered are for children as 
well as their elders, and the number of subscribers 
required, in each case, very small. 

For six subscribers, at $1.25, a beautiful War 
Doll will be sent. For ten subscribers, at $1.25 
each, a Tool Chest. For fifty subscribers, at $1.25 
each, a Sewing Machine. For ninety subscribers, at 
$1.25 each, a $50 Mason & Hamlin Organ. For 
one hundred and thirty-five subscribers, at $1.25 
each, a $100 Mason & Hamlin Organ. For twenty 
subscribers, at $1.25 each, Webster’s Great Un- 
abridged Dictionary. For sixty subscribers, at 
$1.25 each, Chambers’ Encyclopedia in ten large 
octavo volumes, a perfect library of knowledge in 
itself. Besides premiums of silver ware, books, &e 
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A LADY GRADUATE OF THE INDIANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY. 

Miss Sarah P. Morrison, daughter of the Hon. 
John I. Morrison, of Indiana, is the first lady 
graduate of the Indiana State University, which 
recently opened its doors to women. She has at- 
tended its classes but two years, but made a ercdit- 
able appearance on Commencement Day. “ Her 
performance,” says the National Normal, “was not 
only creditable to herself, but indicative of the 
high culture to which women shall not only aspire, 
but to which they shall hereafter certainly attain.” 
The same periodical, in speaking of her address, 
says: 

“When Miss Morrison proceeded in a perfectly 
collected and dignified manner to deliver her ora- 
tion, unincumbered by any manuscript whatever, 
and with the graceful bearing and easy gesture of 
a practised orator, the audience looked on with 
wonder and delight. As the speaker progressed in 
the development of her theme, the wise-looking 
‘old fogies’ allowed their countenances to relax, 
and some of them were betrayed into a good- 
natured smile of approval. Profound silence 
reigned throughout the hall, and every word of 
the eloquent speaker was listened to with earnest 
attention and with apparently intense satisfaction. 
It is to be regretted that all the scoffers at the 
intellectual powers of women were not present to 
witness the triumph of an injured sex, and to 
acknowledge the downfall of their own flimsy tho- 
ories. The subject chosen by Miss Morrison for 
her oration—‘ From war, peace’—is one which few 
would have the courage, on such an oceasion, to 
handle with the power and sternness which the 
theme demands. But, by her the necessity of 
sometimes establishing peace by war was discussed 
with remarkable vigor and logical acumen, our own 
recent conflict being taken as the great example. 
From among the twenty-seven orations delivered 
by members of the graduating class, Miss Mor- 
rison’s stood out in bold relief as the interesting 
feature of the day, and it will long be remembered 
by those whose good fortune it was to hear it. 
Compared with the speeches of the gentlemen, it 
was more graceful, more original and more vigor- 
ous—we had almost said more masculine. It con- 
tained no stereotyped trash about ‘Greece and 
Rome,’ and no insipid allusions to ‘gently wafted 
odorous breezes,’ ete., the like of which we so often 
hear in college orations. It contained, on the con- 
trary, an abundance of good Anglo-Saxon words, 
Vigorous sentences, and valuable as well as beauti- 
ful thoughts.” 

apepipaies 

Tne CnarRActer or Our MAcAztnes.—Nothing 
that panders to a prurient or depraved taste, or 
makes light of religion, will ever find a place in our 
magazines. Wherever they go, they will bear with 
them a healthy moral influence, and help old and 
young to lead pure lives. Against vice and wrong 
they will always be found arrayed. 
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THE HOME MAGAZINE FOR i870. 

In this number will be found our Prospectus for 
1870. It is rich in the promise of good reading, 
and artistic attractions; and we think our sub- 
scribers know us well enough to feel sure that our 
word will be kept to the letter. 

Year by year the “ Home MaGazine ” widens its 
circle of influence, and takes a stronger hold on 
the hearts of the people. It has a higher mission 
than simply to amuse or minister to weak and 
frivolous tastes. It seeks to make wiser, purer 
and happier every household that receives it; and 
that it is doing this excellent work in American 
homes all over the land, thousands of heart-warm 
letters to the editors give yearly testimony. 

We trust our friends who annually make up 
clubs will be early in the field, and get their lisis 
complete. Find a place for the “ Homer,” if possi- 
ble, in every family in your neighborhoods. If 
other magazines are taken, urge a trial of the 
“ Home” also. The cost of a club subscription is 
very light, and as many as three or four magazines 
in a family is no serious tax in a year, is, in fact, 
one of the cheapest investments that can be made, 
and gives the largest amount of pleasure and proiit, 
if the magazines be good, that can be obtained for 
the same expenditure. 
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I purcnasrp my Wheeler & Wilson machine 
July 10th, 1857, and for the first six years used it 
constantly, from morning until late in the evening, 
on heavy cloth and Marseilles work, and the re- 
mainder of the time I have used it for family sew- 
ing, without repairs, and the machine is in so good 
condition that I would not exchange it for your 
latest number. It will wear a dozen years more 
without repairing. I have used one needle nearly 
three years, and have some of the dozen needles 
that I received with the machine 

Jersey City. Mrs. T. Epwonpson. 


ro 


OUR SEWING MACHINE PREMIUMS. 

We offer this coming year, as before, “The Em- 
pire” and “The Bartram & Fanton” machines. 
By reference to our advertising pages a deseription 
will be found. These machines are equal in all 
respects to any in the market. Every one we have 
sent has given the best satisfaction. 

By reference to our premium lists it will he seen 
that for the small number of thirty subscribers to 
“Home MAGAZINE” or “ Once a Month,” (the sub- 
scription price being the same) at $2 each, we will 
send as a premium a $55 Bartram & Fanton 
Or, for forty subscribers at $2 each, we w 
“his is the smallest 








chine. 
send an Empire $60 machine. 
list we have yet offered, and will make it casi 
than ever to get a first-class sewing machine. If 
the full number of subscribers required for a ma- 
ehine cannot be made up, a small cash difference 
will always be taken, and the machine sent. 
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Vick’s InuustraTeD CaTALoGuE or Harpy 
Buizss.—We have received from James Vick, of 
Rochester, New York, his “ Illustrated Catalogue 
of Hardy Bulbs for the Fall of 1869.” This Cata- 
logue embraces a complete variety of hyacinths, 
including all the finest and newest varieties ; tulips, 
crocuses, snowdrops, narcissuses, lilies, iris, ane- 
mones and all bulbs suited for fall planting, with 
full directions as to the time and manner of plant- 
There is also a list of seeds of annuals, bien- 
nials and perennials, which can be properly sown 
at this season of the year. Mr. Vick has the repu- 
tation of strict reliability, and the bulbs and seeds 


ing. 


obtained of him give general satisfaction. 
pipe 

CATALOGUE OF BuLbs.—We have received from 
Mr. Henry A. Dreer, of this city, his “ Descriptive 
Catalogue of Bulbs and Other Flower Roots,” con- 
taining, besides the long and varied list of names, 
full directions for their culture and management. 
Jt contains also a list of the most desirable winter- 
blooming plants, roses, ete., and of choice flower- 
seeds for sowing in the autumn, and the best vari- 
eties of small fruits for general cultivation. The 
Catalogue contains two colored plates, and is other- 
wise handsomely illustrated by wood engravings. 

ee 
OUR NEW COOK BOOK. 

We shall publish, during the year 1870, a new 
cook book, prepared expressly for the Home Maca- 
zing. The receipts will, many of them, be new, all 
of them excellent, reliable and practicable. The 
hints on domestic economy and the management of 
a house, will be deserving of the closest attention. 
This portion of the magazine alone will be worth 
the year’s subscription. 

aia pig 
SEWING MACHINE PREMIUM FOR 
“CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 

For fifty subscribers to the “ Children’s Hour,” 
at $1.25 each, we will send as a premium one of 
“Bartram & Fanton’s Sewing Machines.” 

For sixty subseribers to “ Children’s Hour,” at 
$1.25 each, we will send an “ Empire Sewing Ma- 
chine.” 

There is no easier or surer way of getting a sew- 
ing machine thanthis. The Children’s Hour being 
one of the most beautiful and popular juvenile maga- 
zines published; you have only to show it in 
families where there are children; in almost every 
case it will be taken. Send for specimen numbers. 

Sn 


Ie°A Casn Dirrerence on Premium Lists.— 
In all cases where parties endeavor to make 
up lists for sewing machines, or other large pre- 
miums, and fail to get the required number, a 
eash difference will be taken. This will be in pro- 
portion to the number of subscribers obtained. In 


most cases the sum will be small, as we shall always 
make it as light as possible. 
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ONCE A MONTH FOR 1870. 

Our new magazine of “good reading for the 
people,” has won golden opinions everywhere. 
The press, throughout the land, has fully endorsed 
it as one of the very best reading magazines in the 
country. With the January number the page will 
be enlarged, and the quantity of reading matter 
still further increased. Arrangements have been 
made for a scries of illustrations of travel, natural 
history and philosophy, the marvels of science, ete., 
which will give to “ Once a Month,” a new attrac- 
tion, and make it still more interesting and valu- 
able. See Prospectus for 1870 in this number. 

ee ee 

“ WerxBSTER’s UNABRIDGED DicTIONARY must be 
regarded as the most useful and remarkable cum- 
pendium of human knowledge in our language.— 
W. S. Clark, Pres’t Mass. Agricultural College 

aa 

GuipE To Farrmuount Park.—We have re- 
ceived from Messrs. Turner Brothers a neat little 
“Guide to Fairmount Park,” containing, besides 
directions and descriptions concerning the Park, a 
handsome map showing all the recent additions, 
and indicating the drives and walks planned and 
now in process of completion. The Park, accord- 
ing to this little book, now embraces an area of 
2,500 acres, including within its territory both 
banks of the Schuylkill, from the Suspension Bridge 
below the water works, up as far as the mouth of 
the Wissahiccon. It is the largest park in the world, 
with the exception of Windsor Park, England, 
while none can surpass it in its natural advan- 
tages. 

a 

Tur Lire or Dr. Watraker.—Daniel K. Whita- 
ker, of New Orleans, will publish shortly a work upon 
which he has been long engaged, entitled—“ A 
Glance at America a Hundred Years Ago; or, The 
Life, Times, Contemporaries and Correspondence 
of Nathaniel Whitaker, D.D., Pastor of the Taber- 
nacle Church, Salem, Massachusetts ; together, with 
an Account of his Mission to Great Britain, in 
1766-7-8, in furtherance of the Civilization and 
Christianization of the North American Indians, 
resulting in the Establishment, in 1770, of Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire.” 

This work, by the grandson of Dr. Whitaker, 
will, when published, make an octavo volume of 
several hundred pages, and be furnished to sub- 
scribers at three dollars a copy. A fine steel plate 
engraving, copied from Dr. Whitaker’s portrait, at 
Dartmouth College, will accompany the work. 








fa A Worp to THose Wno Senn Us Civss.— 
In sending us a elub in which our different maga- 
zines are included, be careful to write each list by 
itself—if on separate pages or slips of paper it 
would be better. This will make our entry of the 
names in the different subscription books easier 
and more certain, &nd prevent many mistakes. 
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THREE FIRST CLASS MAGAZINES 
FOR FOUR DOLLARS! 

We give our three magazines, containing two thou- 
sand pages of the best reading to be found any- 
where, and illustrated by over four hundred en- 
gravings of works of art, illustrations of travel, 
natural history, science, fashion and needle-work, 
for the small sum of $4 year! Weare sure that 
no cheaper, better, more valuable or more interest- 
ing reading for families can be found; and we 
think they will make wiser, purer and happier all 
who take‘them. 
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Cabinet OrGANs.—The export business of the 
Mason & Hamlin Organ Company is growing to be 
of considerable importance, their well-known or- 
gans having the highest reputation in Europe as 
well as in America. In their packing-rooms, the 
other day, were instruments for Japan and China, 
2s well as a large shipment (ordered by cable) for 
England, where the demand is rapidly increasing. 
These are all sent in answer to orders—no instru- 
ments being consigned by them. This company 
reecived orders for more than two hundred organs 
last week. Attempts have been made to imitate 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs in England and 
Canada, but thus far without success. In this 
country the patents controlled by this Company 
prevent imitation.— Boston Journal. 
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OUR THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE CLUB 
FOR A SEWING MACHINE. 

For twenty subscribers to “ Home MaGazink,” or 
“Once a Month,” at $2 each, and twenty sub- 
seribers to “ Children’s Hour,” at $1.25 each, we will 
send as a premium one of Bartram & Fanton’s 
$55 Sewing Machines. 

For twenty-five subscribers to “Tome Maca- 
ZINE” or “ Once a Month,” at $2 each, and twenty 
subscribers to “ Children’s Hour,” at $1.25 each, we 
will send a $60 Empire Sewing Machine. 

This gives three different magazines in one list, 
and makes the work of getting a machine compara- 
tively light. 
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“Every argument adduced in favor of temper- 


ance is an argument in favor of purifying the 


ballot-box. 


Principles before party; the welfare > 


of society before the advancement of individuals. ( 
Drunkenness threatens to undermine the basis of ( 


our government. A glass of liquor poured down 
the throat of a senator may give the nation ‘ deli- 


:” 


rium tremens. 
———  *-o 


Wor will ever follow those who allow power or 


fashion, or the opinions of others, or anything else ‘ 


human to interfere with personal responsibility, 


or to render them unfaithful to their own convic- 


tions. 


) Carhart & Needham’s SILVER 
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> A LARGE AND FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 


OF 


rT. 5S. ARTHUR, 
CAREFULLY ENGRAVED IN LINE AND STIPPLE. 


Ihave just completed, on steel,a most carefully 
engraved head of T. S. ARTHUR, from an admirable 
Crayon Portrait recently taken by Mr Stephen J. 
Ferris, of this city. All who have seen this picture 
pronounce it lifelike and faithful in a high degree. 

The head is large and finely stippled, and is printed 
on heavy paper, 19x24 inches. 

The price of this picture I have fixed ot the very 
low sum of $1.00, on receipt of which I will mail it 
(post-paid) to any part of the United States. 


Addréss 
J, R: RICE, 


P. 0. Lock Box C. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Or care T. S. ARTHUR & SONS. 





HENRY WARD 


BEHEECHER’S 
SERMONS IN 
PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


are being read by people of every class and denomina- 
tion all over this country and Europe. They are full 
of vital, beautiful religious thought and feeling. Ply- 
mouth Pulpit is published weekly, and contains Mr. 
Beecher’s Sermons and Prayers, in form suitable for 
preservation and binding. For sale by all newsdealers. 
Price 10 cents. Yearly subscriptions received by the 
publishers, $3, giving two handsome volumes of over 
400 pages each. Half-yearly, $1.75. A new and superb 
Steel Portrait of Mr. Beecher presented to gfl yearly 
subscribers. Extraordinary Offer! PLYMOUTH PUL- 
PIT ($3), and THE CHURCH UNION ($2.50), an Un- 
sectarian, Independant, Christian Journal—16 pages, 
cut and stitched, clearly printed, ably edited, sent to 
one address for 52 weeks for four dollars. Special in- 
ducements to canvassers and those getting up clubs. 
Specimen copies, postage free, for 5 cents. 
J. 2. fOr» os Co-, 
Publishers, 39 Park Row, N.Y. 


The Weber Piano Forte, 


Used exclusively by the Great Artists—such as 
Parepa-Rosa, Miss Kellogg, Alide Topp; Messrs. Mills, 
Mason, Pattison, Sanderson, and others, 


“The Standard Piano of the Day.” 


ALSO, 





VOSE’S ELEGANT BOSTON PIANOS, 
NEW HAVEN CO’S TEMPLE ORGANS. and 
R TONGUE ORGAD=. 
Price Lists sent upon application. 
Sold only by 
J. A. GETZE, 
1102 CHESTNUT Stroet, Philadelphia. 
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ro Christians of all Denominations ; | 
| 


To Families Jestring a most interesting Ft Niaiaty Paper ; | 
To all who want to know what ts going on in the Whole Christian World, 
And Desire tre Concentration of Christian Forces. 


THE CHURCH UNION, 
'AN INDEPENDENT RELIGIOUS WEEKLY, 


SIXTEEN PAGES FOLIO. 
$2.50 A YEAR IN ADVANCE, OR 6 CENTS A COPY. 
Orrice, 41 PARK ROW (Tives Buitpine), NEW YORK. 


inion DER THE NEW MANAGEMENT 
THE PURPOSES OF THIS JOURNAL ARE 


To maintain that the Church of Christ, as His body, ts One and Indivisible ; 

To promote Fellowship and Co-operation among Christians of Every Name ; 

To advocate, not ritualistic uniformity, but Union tn Christian Love and in Chris-| 
|éian Work, thus hoping for the better consolidation of the Christian Church ; 


To record the passing History of the Church tn all tts Branches ; | 
{ 
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To Recognize the Right and the Necessity of Differences in Opinion ; 
To provide an Arena of Courteous Debate, free from Denominational Trammels; 
To exposeand denounce Corruption of every sort; and to furnish interesting materials 


of all kinds for Family Reading. | 
| 








| 
| Tu PrincrPaL FEATURES OF THIS JOURNAL are Epitorias, free from sectarian bias, and treating fearlessly on 
| every subject of living interest to the Church, and to Society at large. 
| A Page every week of Rev. Henry Warp Bescuer’s sermons from the advance sheets of the only revised and 
authorized edition, by permission of the publishers of Plymouth Pulpit. | 
| Finegsipe Soares, such as wil] be welcome 1n every Christian Household; 


Tue Caitpren’s Corner, in which an interesting and instructive serial will shortly be commenced, entitled 
WALKs Wits THe CaiLpren, by Gold Spectacles. | 
News or tae Cuurcu at Home and Abroad, with fulland spicy resumé cf Generat and PouiticaL INTELLIGENCE; | 
An AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, occupying an entire page, edited by anexperienced and popular Agriculturist; | 
ReGuLaR CORRESPONDENCE from London, and other European Cities; and A Financiat Articiz by a Broker. 





| 
| 

As there is, happily, a growing desire for closer fellowship and more general co-operation among Christians 

and also for the freer discussion of religious questions, we appeal with the more confidence to 


of every name, 
bhie for support in this great undertaking; and we promise that Tz Caurca Union will en- 


| the Christian pu | 
af : | 

deavor to speak the truth in charity to all, and malice to none. | 
} 


CRAMMOND KENNEDY, Proprietor. 


INDORSEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE MEN IN DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
signed, believe that a journal which is true to the aforesaid purposes will meet a great and 


Ve, the undersig 
growing want of our times; and that Taz Cuurcu UNION, under its new management, is in # fair way to fill this | 
important position. Signed, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 0. 0. HOWARD, JOSEPH T. DURYEA, | 
HOWARD CROSBY, DANIEL WISE, E. HW. CANFIELD. 
| 


NV’. B. 5 copies for a year, $11.25; 10 copies, § $99. 20 copies, | 
S40; 50 copies, $75,to CLUBS, and a copy gratis for a year 
\to the party remitting. Sample copies, 10 cents each. 
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‘Mary was delighted, and showed her pleasure by coming and sitting cowm cose to 


ner husband.—Page 313. 
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STREET COSTUME. 

Costiime of heavy, lustreless black silk, trimmed with flounces of black satin. The underskirt has 
six flounces, reaching to the upperskirt, which is also edged with a flounce, put on with 2 heading and 
slightly deeper. The tunic, similarly flounced, falls in four large points. Casaque adjusted to the figure, 
a round basque in front and large point behind. 
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FASHIONS BY MME. DEMOREST. 
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WALKING-COSTUME. 

The gored skirt has one flounce with a velvet heading, and the front width is trimmed with handsome fringe 
and velvet. There are two overskirts edged with fringe and raised at the sides with rosettes of velvet. The 
waist is high and close fitting, with a collar and a kind of demi-bertha trimmed with velvet and fringe, which 
forms epaulets, and beneath which is attached a shawl-cape, similarly trimmed, which falls in easy folds, leay- 
ing the arms free. The wide coat-sleeves have deep cuffs trimmed to correspond, and a rosette of velvet is 
worn with this costume on the centre of the bust. This costume may be made of ladies’ cloth or velveteen. 


‘ Nos. 1 anp 2.—BLACK SILK BASQUES. 

No. 1.—The first figure in the illustration represents a basque suitable for gros-grain or black silk made with 
collar and revers; the front forms a kind of apron, the back is cut without side forms, with a seam up the 
centre; it is trimmed with narrow velvet and small velvet buttons; the ornament on the sleeve can be copied 
from the wood-cut. Ball trimming edges the apron and back. 

No. 2.—The second is another model for a black silk basque, affording more protection and warmth to the 
chest. It consists of the sleeve, two pieces for the back, which has a sloped seam the full length to fit the 
form, and the double-breasted front, which, being cut shorter, the front side of the dart forms the apron. The 
trimming is of narrow velvet, stitched on crosswise between two straight rows to form an ornamental border- 
ing, and at the bottom of the tabs is sewn handsome silk-knotted fringe. Across the sleeves are a number of 
straps of the silk bound with velvet and fastened with buttons. 
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FASHIONS BY MME. DEMOREST. 





DINNER-DRESS. 


This dress is of pink silk—the gored skirt forming a long trail—trimmed with undulating rows of black gui- 
pure lace headed by pipings, which follow the same graceful curves. An upperskirt, similarly curved and 
trimmed, covers all but the front breadth, and is ornamented each side with rosettes of black lace and white 
satin. The same undulating trimming on the waist simulates a cape terminating in the centre of the back, 
with a star-like rosette with undulating ends, which are also piped round and bordered with lace. 





No. 1—ROSETTE AND SASH FOR BELT. No. 2—GIRDLE AND SASH. 


Ne. 1.—This a ceinture consists of two narrow scalloped sash ends, a third shorter one, more than dou- 
ble their width, a falling loop, a rosette and a short standing end, scalloped to match. ‘The sash is of silk, the 
scalloped edges being trimmed with satin, plaited en evantail, with a button in the centre of each, and also 
hound with satin. Made of azure blue silk, trimmed with satin a shade darker, it makes a pretty finish to a 
white grenadine dress, over a blue silk skirt. 

No. 2.—An elegant design for a girdle and sash of heavy black silk, trimmed with black satin piping, and 
edged with box-plaited satin ribbon. The belt is bound with satin, and the upper edge rimeoed with box- 
laiting. Two graduated and closely box-plaited frills are placed above the sash in lieu of abow. They are 
ined with foundation muslin, and trimmed to match the sash ends, which are not lined, but folded in the 
manner illustrated, 
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WALKING-SUIT. 


The skirt is trimmed with a very deep and rather scanty flounce, scalloped at the edge with a plain, upright 
heading, also cut in scallops, and trimmed with narrow velvet. Another flounce, similar, but half the width, 
is sewn on the front breadth like a square apron. The same fiouncing forms a bretelle-like trimming on the 
plain waist; the overskirt cut plain round the bottom, open in front, and is trimmed round with the scalloped 
flouneing; the open fronts are then thrown back and arranged in folds at the back of the waist, where it is 
kept in place by a large bow with scalloped sash ends; smaller bows ornament the wrists and shoulders. A 
large linen sailor collar completes the costume. India foulards, gros-grains, poplins and mohairs, are suitable 


for this style of walking-suits. 


AN N 
Yunad 





BOW FOR BONNET, DRESSES, &c. 


This bow is made of satin ribbon, each leaf being double. The full size is given in engraving. The leaves 
are mounted on a foundation of stiff net, and the ends are likewise sewn upon it. 
(307) 











Music selected by J. A. GETZE. 





(LEICHT GEPAECK.) 
GALLOP. 
BY RUD. PIEFKE. 
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LIGHT BAGGAGE. 
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